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1 and political 


From the awful and infinite night; 
And out of the depths of distance— 
The gulfs of the purple space— 
| The stars steal, slow and silent, 
Each in the ancient place, 
Each in armor shining, 
The hosts of heaven arrayed, 
And wheeling through the midnight 
As they did when the world was made. 


| 
| 


And I lean out among the shadows 
Cast by that far white gleam, 
And I tremble at the murmur 
Of one mote in the mighty beam, 
As the everlasting squadrons 
Their fated influence shed, 
And the vast meridians sparkle 
With the glory of their tread— 
The constellation glory 
That the primal morning saw— 
And I know God moves to his purpose, 
| And still there is life in his law! 
— Harper's. 


“A BIG JOB.” 


I well remember that we younger abolition- 
| ists used sometimes to fret a little over Mr. 
| Garrison’s provoking tranquillity, at epochs of 


| 


| The first London edition of Miss Kate Field’s 
| “Pen Photographs of Dickens’ Readings’’ is 
| already exhausted. 

Five sisters, the oldest only sixteen, edit, 
| and print as well, a wee paper at Bluston’s 
| Station, Il)., called Little Things. 

Miss Mary Hood, of Litchfield, Ct., received 
| the prize offered by the Hearth and Home for 
| the largest list of words formed from the let- 
| ters in “Prince Alexis.’’ 


A Burmese damsel is said to be laughter- 

loving, and self-reliant. Her manner is grace- 

| ful and pleasing. She wearsa black silk petti- 

coat, a white jacket, a gold necklace, and has 

| glossy black hair decked with flowers. She of- 
| ten smokes a green cheroot. 

North Brookfield has a Sorosis, which has 

| had an existence of several years. It has ac- 

cumulated during that time $1000 for the pur- 

| pose of purchasing a library. At alate meet- 

| ing of the society it was voted to spend $500 

| for books, as a nucleus for a still larger collec- 


| tion in the future. 


The death is announced in London of Har- 
| riette Benisch, the wife of Dr. Abm. Benisch, 
| for many years the learned editor of the Jewish 


| Chronicle. It was chiefly through the efforts 


Letters containing remittances, and relatin Rie the | high pressure,—when the half-dozenth “great - | of herself and her sister, Mrs. Ellis A. David- 


business departmen 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the postoffice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whethtr he has subscribed or not—{s responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. ~ 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postoffice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


of the paper, must be a 








THE DRAWBRIDGE-KEEPER. 
BY HENRY ABBEY. 


Drecker, a drawbridge-keeper, opened wide 
The dangerous gate to let the vessel through; 
His little son was standing by his side, 
Above Passaic River, deep and blue, 
While in the distance, like a moan of pain, 
Was heard the whistle of the coming train. 


At once brave Drecker worked to swing it 
back, 
The gate-like bridge that seems a gate of death ; 
Nearer and nearer, on the slender track, 


Came the swift engine, puffing its white | 


breath ; 
Then, with a shriek, the loving father saw 
His darling boy fall headlong from the draw. 


Either at once down in the stream to spring 
And save his son, and let the living freight 
Rush on to death, or to his work to cling 
And leave his boy unhelped to meet his fate— 
Which should he do? Were you as he was 
tried, 
Would not your love outweigh all else be- 
side? 


And yet the child to him was full as dear 
As yours may be to you—the light of eyes, 
A presence like a brighter atmosphere, 
The household star that shone in love’s mild 
skies— 
Yet, side by side with duty stern and grim, 
Even his child became as naught to him. 


For Drecker, being great of soul and true, 
Held to his work, and did not aid his boy, 
Who, in the deep, dark water, sank from 
view. 
Then from the father’s life went forth all joy; 
But, as he fell back pallid with his pain, 
Across the bridge in safety passed the train. 


And yet the man was poor, and in his breast 
Flowed no ancestral blood of king or lord; 
True greatness needs no title and no crest 
To win from men just honor and reward; 
Nobility is not of rank, but mind, 
And is inborn and common in our kind. 


He is most noble whose humanity 

Is least corrupted. To be just and good 
The birthright of the lowest born may be. 

Say what we can, we are one brotherhood, 
And, rich or poor, or famous or unknown, 
True hearts are noble, and true hearts alone. 


ose CO - -—- 


WITNESSES. 


Whenever my heart is heavy, 
And life seems as sad as death— 
A subtle and marvellous mockery 
Of all who draw their breath— 
And I weary of throned injustice, 
Of rumor, of outrage and wrong, 
And I doubt if God rules in heaven, 
And I ery, “O Lord, how long— 
How long shall darkness and evil 
Their forces,around them draw ? 
Is there no power in thy right hand ? 
Is there no life in thy law ?” 


Then at last the blazing brightness 
Of day forsakes its height, 
Slips like a splendid curtain 


of George Bancroft, the historian, and moth- | voluntarily, and one has died. A school is 
er of J. C. Bancroft Davis, late assistant Secre- | held daily at the Home. The following offi- 


tary of State. 


| cers were elected: Mrs, Wm. Walker, First 


Mr. Jacob Staley, some time ago, thought | Directress; Mrs. Chas. Tiffany, Second Direc- 
proper to steal a letter in Omaha from the | tress; Mrs. James Stuart, Secretary; Mrs. J. 
United States mail. The letter contained a | H. Mortimer, Treasurer. The old Board of 
draft, on which the cash was, got by a forged | Managers, with the additional names of Mrs. 


indorsement. A touching feature of the case 
consisted in the fact that Staley’s wife went 
upon the stand and swore that she was the 
forger. Her hope was to save her husband» 
and she apparently perjured herself to com- 
pass the end. The effort was vain, and the 
judge, in passing sentence, said he was entire- 
ly satisfied that the woman was not guilty of 
the crime with which she charged herself. The 
sentence was a heavy one, being that Staley 
should be confined in the house of correction 
for ten years. 


The following compliment is paid to an 
American woman, in a letter from a Swiss 
lady at Zurich, in Switzerland :— 

A young lady from Boston, Miss Susan Dim- 
mock, has just been obliged to crown her 
course of study in medicine, surgery, etc., with 
a thesis in German; and which both profes- 
sors and students of the School of Medicine in 
Zurich were at liberty to discuss with her. 
She acquitted herself of this difficult task with 
so much modesty and tact, that she won the 


| Wm. A. Booth and Mrs. H. D. Bulkley, were 
reélected. 


Robert Collyer writes thus of Charlotte 
Bronte :—‘‘A shrinking, retiring, near-sighted 
woman waits and waits among the Yorkshire 
hills, saying wistfully to herself, ‘What shall I 
do?’ It has been a long, sore trial to wait 
and watch as she has done. In her lifetime 
she has known not a few of her own age who 
have long since solved that problem. Some 
are wedded and happy in their homes; others 
have found their true places as teachers, 
writers, or artists, and are crowned already 
with honor. This woman has had great sor- 
rows, and sore losses, and her day is wearing 
on into the afternoon, still she had heard no 
voice bidding her go to work in the vineyard. 
There is a letter written to Wordsworth, while 
she stands there in the market-place waiting 
for the Master, that is, in my opinion, the 
most pathetic cry ever heard in our lifetime. 
‘Sir,’ says she, ‘I earnestly entreat you to read 


| est crisis” of the year had come, and we ran | son, that the Westminster Jews’ Free School 
in to see him about it, and there he was at | was successfully established. 

work, cheerful and firm as ever, busy with | _ Mrs. Stowe isto rebuild the little church at 
composing-stick or scissors, preparing some | Mandarin, Fla , that was burned last year, the 
weighty impeachment against sin in high | Stowes having originally built it. It is the 
places, or embalming some eminent sinner for | only church in a section of many miles, and 
future ages in his“Refuge of Oppression.” As | jn building it Mrs. Stowe had it located in 
Thoreau says of a certain Fourth of July, | sight of the St. John’s River, in the hope that 


admiration of every one, even of those most 
opposed to the practice of medicine by wo- 
men. Each of the professors set himself to 
praise her application, the dignity and firm- 
ness of her character, and the perfect proprie- 
ty of her conduct towards her fellow-pupils 
of the other sex. It is said that no female 
student here has reached her line; and it is 
predicted of her that “she will make herself a 
name in science.”’ 


and judge what I have sent you. From the 
day of my birth to this day I have lived in se- 
clusion here among the hills, where I could 
neither know what I was nor whatI could do. 
I have read, for the reason that I have eaten 
bread, because it was a real craving of nature, 
and have written on the same principle. But 








“They called it one of the Great Days, but to me 
the day had only the same everlastingly great 
| look that it always wears, and I saw nothing 
| remarkable about it ;’—so it was witlfGarri- 
| son. There was no special crisis, that day, to 
| him, but steady, unflinching work every day 
| and all day long. His theory of war did not 
give special prominence to a foray ora sur- 
prise, but contemplated a steady “pegging 
away,” like Grant’s before Richmond. Or, to 
borrow that other piece of plain English, im- 
mortalized on Lincoln’s lips, it was all “a big 
job” to him. Engaged in this work of years, 
the daily excitements were not so great in his 
| view as they seemed to us; he had faith in the 
slow grinding of the mills of God, and bis faith 
has been vindicated. 

All reforms have their successes and defeats, 
| and nothing is great in any of them but the 
| gradual progress that achieves the end. The 
| more a government is popularized, the more 
everything is at last resolved into the educa- 
| tion of the people. If the people are learning, 
| it is no matter what Presidents or Congress- 
|men may do. The chief use of a President’s 
| message or a vote in Congress is to set peo- 
| ple thinking; when they have thought enough 
| they will make other Presidents and Con- 








| possibly the very sight of the spire might help 
some “toiler of the sea.’’ 

Henry Ward Beecher said to his congrega- 
| tion in a sermon on Home Life and Hospitality 
Sunday: “I honor the woman who comes to 
| me when I call in the dress suited to her work. 
| I don’t like to sit buried in plush in the parlor 
| waiting three quarters of an hour for a toilet. 
| What is good enough for you is good enough 
for your friends.” 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford lectured at the 
Christian Union church in Stoneham last Sab- 
| bath forenoon, and at the Christian Uiion 
| church in Reading inthe afternoon. At both 
| places she had full houses, who listened with 
| deep attention to the ready words that fell so 
| eloquently from her lips. On Monday evening 
| she lectured in Reading, having for her sub- 
| ject, “Hugh Miller, the Christian Geologist,” 
| and met with equally gratifying success. 





A lady in Lowell, Mass., attending a prayer- 

| meeting in a basement vestry, a few days ago. 
was so affected by the atmosphere of the place, 
spiritual or otherwise, that she fell into a sooth- 
ing slumber. When she awoke she found her- 
| self a prisoner in the dark vestry, and could 
| not, by the utmost efforts of her hands and 


| gresses to suit themselves. So it is the chief | lungs, get released. About noon next day she 


|use of clouds to water the earth; when 
thatis done, the earth can easily send up more 
vapor and make as many clouds as it pleases. 


| Congress. As even the Revolution now ad- 
| mits, “the report of the Judiciary Committee 
| locks that door. There is no hope of gaining 
| our object through Congressional action until 
| there is a public sentiment in its favor so defi- 
nite and decided that Congress will not dare 
| to resist its demands.” This seems to be ad- 
| mirable sense, whatever one may, think of the 
| measure whose defeat gives a text for it. 
| The more we are recalled to the great work 
ee popular education that lies before us, in 
| every State of this Union, the better. It is 
| there, and not in Washington, that our labor 
| chiefly lies. The chief use of a Congressman 
| tous is when he helps our educational work 
| by reinforcing@ur arguments. Even in Eng- 
| land, Lord Melbourne said that it was not 
| Parliament which governed, but the street- 
| talk. It is the corners of the streets that are 
| to settle our question. What Congress does 


or refuses is not so important. But while I | 


| see, with my own eyes, that an average Wo- 
| man Suffrage lecture in a Rhode Island village 
| attracts twice the audience that it did two 
| years ago, I am content. T. W. i. 





| 
| 


| CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Collector of 


Miss Lncy Stevens is City Tax 
| Knoxville, Illinois. 
| Mrs. Kent, of Patchogue, L. I., is one hun- 
| dred years old. She is hale and hearty. 

Gail Hamilton is called by the Springfield 
| Republican the Wendell Phillips of her sex. 
| Seven women were recently allowed to vote 
| at a special election in Vallejo, California. 

Miss Jessie McGregor has taken the Royal 
| Academy prize for the best historical picture 
of the -year. 


| Here is this hope, honestly held by many, | 


| succeeded in climbing out of the window and 
| summoning aid to help her over the high fence 
of the churchyard, 


The late Eliza Logan is thus spoken of by a 


| of the enfranchisement of women by act of | New York correspondent: “A truly beauti- 


| ful woman—not a merely physical beauty— 
but possessed of a loveliness that never faded. 
| Her gentle heart and great mental gifts shone 
| in her face. Her silvery voice was music, and 
| an indescribable fascination of person made 
, Mrs. Wood one of the most beautiful women 
| it has ever been my pleasure to meet. She 
| has been a great sufferer for many years, al- 
though her death was very unexpected.” 
Mrs. Southworth, the novelist, is thus chat- 
| ted about: “Tallish in figure, with full fore- 
head, well-balanced head, thoughtful gray eyes, 
| and a face denoting intellect of the deliberate, 
reasoning kind, she seems likelier to be a writer 
| of the Martineau order than of the imagina- 
tive style. She has two children, Dr. Richard 
J. Southworth, a much esteemed physician 
| of Georgetown, and Charlotte Emma Law- 
| rence, the wife of Dr. James V. Lawrence, an 
| officer in the United States army.” 





| Jenny Goldschmidt, with her family, are 
| spending the winter at Florence. An enter- 
tainment was recently given at the house of Mr. 
Graham, the American consul, in her honor. 
| She sang several selections with much sweet- 
| ness and clearness, but showing that time has 
| dealt harshly with her magnificent voice. Mad- 
| ame Goldschmidt has a daughter, aged four- 
| teen, who promises, it is said, to surpass her 
| mother in quantity and quality of voice. 

Mrs. John Davis died week before last at 
the Bay State House, in Worcester, where, at 
intervals, she has resided for several years. 
| She was the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Aaron 
Bancroft and Lucretia Chandler, bis wife. She 
was born February 17, 1791, and married the 
Hon. John Davis in March, 1822. Following 
the fortunes of her husband, she was the friend 
and companion of most of the leading states- 
men of the last generation. She was a sister 











A marriage a hundred years ago in England 
is described in an old paper thus: 
June, 1760, Mr. William Donkin, a considera- 
ble farmer of Great Tosson, near Rothbury, in 


the County of Cumberland, to Miss Eleanor | 
Shotten, an agreeable young gentlewoman of 
thesame place. The entertainment on this oc- | 


casion was very grand, there being no less than 
120 quarters of lamb, 44 quarters of veal, 20 
quarters of mutton, and a great quantity of beef; 
12 hams, with a suitable number of chickens, 
etc., which was concluded with eight half an- 
kers of brandy made into punch ; 12 dozen of ci- 
der, a great many gallons of wine, and ninety 
bushels of malt made into beer. The compa- 
ny consisted of 550 ladies and gentlemen, who 
concluded with the music of 25 fiddlers and pi- 


pers, and the whole was ended with the ut- | 


most order and unanimity.’’ 
The benevolent ladies of Newark, N. J., have 


established a day nursery for children under | 


the age of five years, with the view of benefit- 
ing mothers who cannot afford the luxury of 
‘female help,’”? and who may wish to spend 
a day in shopping or visiting friends, without 
being burdened with infants. The cost per 
week, including Sunday, is not to exceed 
seventy cents. Mrs. Booth’s baby nursery in 
London is reported to have been a great suc- 
cess, until, by mischance, one of the babivs fe}l 
from its manger, and was so severely injured 
that death soon followed. Mothers are apt to 


lose confidence in an “institution” where the | 


lives of their offspring are endangered, and un- 
less the Newark ladies provide wire nettings, 
or cages, for the care of the little ones, their 
success is not likely to be of long duration. 


now I have arrived at an age when I must do 
something. The powers I possess must be used 


‘“ tod i 
Married in | to a certain end; and as I do not know them 


| myself I must ask others what they are worth; 
| there is no one here to tell me if they are 
| worthy; and if they are worthless, there is no 
one to tell me that. I beseech you to help 
me.’ What she sends to Wordsworth, then, is 
poor ; she has written many volumes, all poor; 
has waited in the market-place and done no 
work; but, at last, the Master, walking there, 
sees her wistful face turned toward him, and 
says: ‘Go into my vineyard.’ Then she 
bends over some small folde( sheets of coarse 
paper until her face almost touches them, 
and in one book sbe storms the heart of Eng- 
land and America, and in the one hour that 
was left her she won her penny.” 





The following scene in a New York pawn- 
| broker’s shop is described by an eye-witness :— 
| “T had scarcely made my business known at 
| the first of ‘my uncle’s’ establishments (No, — 
|——— street) to which I had been directed, 
when a middle-aged man entered with a bun- 
dle, on which he asked a small advance, and 
which on being opened was found to contain a 
shawl and two or three other articles of female 
apparel. The man was stout and sturdy, and, 
as I judged from his appearance, a mechanic, 
but the mark of the destroyer was on his 
bloated countenance. The pawnbroker was 

examining the offered pledge, when a woman, 
| with pale face and attenuated form, came has- 
tily into the shop, and with the single excla- 
mation, ‘O, Robert!’ darted rather than ran to 
that part of the counter where the man was 
standing. Her miserable husband, not satis- 
fied with wasting his own earnings, and leay- 





When the Cushman Schoolhouse was dedi- | ing her to starve with her children, had plun- 


cated in Boston, Charlotte Cushman, for whom 
it was named, mdae a brief speech:—“I am 
happy, my dear children,” she said, “to have 
this opportunity of meeting you, and I thank 
Mr. Slade for taking from me the blame of the 
tardiness to day, for I consider punctuality 
not only the soul of business, but the founda- 
tion of character. And now I want to give 
you the secret of my success; it is contained in 
two words—be earnest. That was what made 
me in any degree successful; when I had any- 
thing to do, whether it was study, play, work, 
or kindness, I went at it with all my might, 
giving myself wholly and entirely to it. So it 
must be with you, in your study, your work, 
your tasks, your sympathies, you must give 
yourselves, else you will get nothing back.’’ 
As she sat down amid a storm of applause, she 
whispered to a friend next to her, “There, 
that was the first speech I ever made in my 
life.” 


The fifth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Aid Society and Home for Training Young 
Girls was held a short time since, at the Home, 
Seventh avenue and Thirteenth street, New 
York. This institution is designed for the 
protection of poor and friendless girls between 
the ages of thirteen and twenty-five. Inmates 
remain one month, are instructed in sewing 


| dered even her scanty wardrobe, and the pit- 
tance received was to be squandered at the 
rum-shop. A blush ofshaine arose even upon 
his degraded face, but it quickly passed away; 
the brutal appetite prevailed. ‘Gv home,’ was 
his harsh exclamation ; ‘what brings you here, 
running after me with your everlasting scold- 
ing? Go homeand mind your own business.’ 
‘Oh Robert, dear Robert,’ angwered the unhap- 
py wife, ‘don’t pawn my shawl. Our children 
are crying for bread, and I have none to give 
them; or let me have the money. Give me 
the money, Robert, and don’t leave us to per- 
ish? I watched the face of the pawnbroker. 
‘Twelve shillings on these things,’ he said, toss- 
ing them back to the drunkard, with a look of 
perfect indifference. ‘Only twelve shillings! 
murmured the heart-broken wife, in a tone of 
despair; ‘O Robert, don’t let them go for 
twelve shillings. Let me try somewhere else.’ 
‘Nonsense,’ answered the brute, ‘it’s as much 
as they are worth, I suppose. Here, Mr. ——, 
give us the change.’ The money was placed 
before him, and the bundle consigned to a 
drawer. The poor creature reached forth her — 
hands toward the money, but the movement 
was anticipated by her husband. ‘There, Mary,’ 
giving her half a dollar, ‘there, go home now, 





and don’t make a fuss. I’m going a little way 


and household work, and are then furnished up the street, and perhaps I'll bring you some- 
with such positions in Christian families as | thing from market when I come home,’ The 
they are best adapted for. There were 194 in- | hopeless look of thepoor woman as she meek- 
mates received at the Home for the year ending ly tarned to the door told plainly enough how 


Jan. 1, 1872. Of these, 107 have been placed 


litle she trusted the promise. They went on 


in families, 21 returned to friends, 14 sent to | their way—she to her children and he to the 
hospitals and other institutions, 38 have left | next ‘corner grocery.’” 
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WOMEN AND TOBACCO. 


It is a noticeable fact that side by side with 
the increasing intelligence and refinement of 
this country, strides the continually-increasing 
habit of using tobaceo. This is all the more 
remarkable since it is a habit so opposed by 
intettigence and refinement. It is barbarous 
in its origin, poisonous in its effects, and ex- 
tremely filthy in its character and in the ac- 
companiments of its use. 

In, accounting for its use, we cannot admit 
the popular plea that men are under any sort 
of physiological necessity for using some kind 
of.intoxicant. The truth is that men indulge 
in the use of intoxicants just as they indulge 
in any other kind of sin; what particular drug 
they may use depends mostly upon circum- 
stances and fashion. Formerly alcohol was 
used by all, but since the prevalence of the 
temperance reform fashion has largely favor- 

ed the use of tobacco. 

We shall not attempt to compare the merits 
or demerits of the two drugs, though we will 
say that the great difficulty in getting rid of 
either is that people do not study into their 
real nature and effects. They judge mostly 
by the feelings without stopping to think that 
it is one of the invariable properties of all in- 
toxicants to deceive the feelings. Science says 
that tobacco is a deep, insidious and long-en- 
during poison, affecting not only the partak- 
ers, but their wives and children, where they 
have any, to a fearfulextent. I dare not enter 
into particulars here. Every woman should in- 
form herself, but many a woman knows 
enough already if she would only use her 
common-sense, and act up to her convictions. 
She knows how her own physical and mental 
emotions rebel against it, and in thousands of 
cases she barely endures it, “thankful that it is 
nothing worse.’ But that is only slurring 
the matter over, and it leads to something 
worse much oftener than she suspects. 

"Now we are not going to preach up a femi- 
nine crusade against the veteran users of the 
weed, but there are two things which women 
can and ought to do, and all the more since 
they are not slaves to its use. They ought to 
forbid its use in their presence. Its abomina- 
ble filthiness is sufficient, I verily believe, in 
the eyes of the men themselves to justify wo- 
men in this. Nobody feels this filthiness more: 
thoroughly than those who use it, and the 
way they permit their appetite to push them 
into the use of it in the presence of women is 
just brutifying them. Imagine,,then, what 
reflections must be raised in a man’s mind by 
the flatteries of women who are silly enough 
to say that they “rather like the smell of a 
good cigar.” Likeit! why, he loathes it him- 
self, and only uses it because of the terrible ap- 
petitethat is uponhim. What, then, must he 
think of such a woman’s taste? And then to 
see her endure his breath,loaded with the 
nauseous fumes, and try to look pleasant over 
such a second-hand dish! If he takes her at 
her word he must suppose that she likes it 
only for the association. He has no idea that 
she keeps a cigar or a bottle of the essence of 
smoke among her perfumes. In either case 
the flattery is too gross, and women gain noth- 
ing by it only to have men puff their tobacco 
smoke in women’s faces everywhere with hard- 
ly the semblance of an apology. There are yet 
a few public places professedly exempt, but 
how long they will remain so is only a ques- 
tion of time as things are going now. 

What next? That women will smoke too? 
I hope not, most sincerely ; but the practice is 
gaining so fast that I see no guarantee against 
it unless women oppose it in its beginnings. 
Here lies their great power. The habit is in 
most cases formed by boys while yet under 
the, mother’sinfluence. True, it is often done 
before the mother knows anything about it, 
for at first it is a shy, shamefaced habit, and 
the mother does not look out for it. She sees 
her boy grow pale and nervous, and not able to 
eat’ anything. She nurses him up and he grad- 
ually gets better. It may be a long while be- 
ford she finds out that the habit is fixed, and 
hér boy a confirmed tobacco-user, but even 
then, ‘she wonders when he learned. Surely 
thé wise mother can do better than that. She 
can if she begins in time so teach and influence 
her boy against it, that he would never use it. 
‘In time!” Yes, as soonas he begins to notice 
or talk about any such thing, or before, and 
all the more if there be any danger from 
paternal example or inherited taint. The 
difficulties are great, but no difficulties should 
be allowed to daunt the persistent endeavor. 
I know one man whose inherited craving for 
it is so strong thatit has always seemed to him 
that it would taste more delicious than any 
other good thing. But the careful teachings 
of a mother saved him, and he has blessed her 
memory through a long, useful and happy life. 
Mothers, this work will never be done until 
youtakeitup. Fortify yourselves by informa- 
tion as to its real effects, and then oppose it 
intelligently. Such benefits as these are among 
the results I look for from woman’s elevation 
and higher education. JULIA COLMAN. 





THE RADICAL CLUB. 


In Rome let us act with the Romans, we 
are wisely advised. Thus I, in harmony with 
th: spirit of good Yankee Athens, thought it 
best, one morning, to be radically religious 


| the hand that wears and in that which clasps it. 


esthetic crowd which besieges Dr. Bartol’s 
hospitable door; since the massive, Germanic 
Hedge was to remark, and this was an occa- 
sion not to be lost. 

But what is the “Radical Club”? It might 
be officious to explain, yet over-local to suppose 
that all understand its functions. It is, then, 
an association of thoughtful and cultivated 
persons for the purpose of holding monthly 
tournaments on subjects thrown out by the 
chosen essayist of the day. The Queen of 
Love and Beauty was, however, very cruel in 
this instance ; for she, or rather he, sternly for- 
bade us to “peach,” and said that we could not 
have any lesson, unless we would hold our 
subsequent tongues. Those who had come 
with a slight thought of imparting to others 
the benefits which they themselves might there 
receive felt somewhat “hedged in,” at this 
cruel, chilling announcement, yet were soon 
warmed into enthusiasm by the exceeding 
beauty of the extemporaneous and sitting dis- 
course, and were afterwards cheered by the 
dissent of the commentators into a mild cer- 
tainty that, if ever placed on the rack by some 
future Lopez for the purpose of extorting a 
complete autobiography, they need not ob- 
serve, “I must perish utterly, rather than al- 
lude in any way to the 15th of January, 1872.’’ 

Few could avoid being carried away by the 
eloquence and ingenuity of Dr. Hedge’s dis- 
quisition on Reserve; yet that many did not 
share his aspiration to be tongue-tied was very 
evident from the freedom with which those 
rubicund engines of expression wagged for a 
full hour after the close of his rhapsody. And, 
seriously, shall we then refuse to wear the to- 
ken-ring of the great Spirit friend, lest it be 
marred by the attrition of common handshak- 
ings? The God-given circlet has this magic 
property, in wondrous contradistinction to the 
laws constraining earthly metals, that it shines 
and swells from contact; it causes growth in 


It is indeed true that our convictions on the 
highest and most sacred subjects should re- 
main hidden in the arcana, at the holy spot 
where heart and conscience meet, save when 
we are called upon to testify in sincerity’s all- 
inspiring name; but, for Heaven’s generous 
sake, let us give all thatis givable. “Freely 
ye have received; freely give!” Even Christ 
was that day misunderstood, for he neither 
was “esoteric,” nor would wish Dr. Hedge to 
be so. 

It is the tendency of good people who have 
brains, and have not love of approbation, to be 
paradoxical; and, if we were to carry out our 
friend’s thesis literally, we should become 
that which he certainly is not—selfish and 
close-fisted. We should strive to abolish all 
schools for the education of deaf mutes, be- 
lieving the primal state of these favored mor- 
tals to be the most rational and delightful in 
the world, Weshouid make a book-pile bigger 
than that of Savonarola, and never sell a rag 
to the paper-mill! Nay, we might even drink 
ink and eat slate-pencils, as school-girls were 
once accused of doing from complexionary 
motives, if we might thereby stop this ‘“‘ex- 
cessive communication” which Dr. Hedge so 


so beautiful that she bewitched. us all;. so 
beautiful that men offered themselves to her 
while they were dancing, and one poor fellow 
when he was driving, and there were yet half 
a dozen miles before them when she refused 
him. But Harry, of whom I speak, could not 
turn his heart from her, and she was, in truth, 
his destiny. The young man—and perhaps 
you know many such—was generous and ar- 
dent, courteous and cultivated; in every feel- 
ing a gentleman. But he was ductile, and a 
stronger nature easily swayed him. Circe 
was, as she is still, a woman of power, and she 
delighted to feel it and to use it. Of course 
she knew when she had magnetized a man, 
and of course also poor Harry was a predes- 
tined victim. The cruel Circe played with 
him, but superbly, and in despair and doubt 
he grew reckless, and took to evil courses. 
A stronger man might possibly have conquer- 
ed what is called an ill-starred passion. Bui 
the passion conquered Harry. He could not 
devote himself to his duties. He neglected 
study and opportunity. He sought what we 
call gay company, but it is the gayety of bright- 
hued snakes; and atlength he came to gam- 
bling and todrinking. But a noble nature does 
not yield without a struggle. He strove to 
break away, and at last, by sternly avoiding 
the chance of seeing Circe, he controlled the 
fatal tendency, and forswore gaming and drink. 
It had been the virtue of a few months when 
the New Year came. The day was soft and 
fair—one of the seductive winter days—and 
he felt himself strong enough to call upon 
Circe, and wish her a happy New Year. She 
was superb that day, for 1, too, saw her. The 
room in which she stood was dim and fragrant 
with exquisite flowers, which were placed 
everywhere, so that the very atmosphere of 
the enchanted house was heliotrope. I can- 
not describe the dress, but it was a princess, a 
royal lady, brilliant and beautiful, who came 
forward to meet us. I was older than my 
good Harry, and I trembled for him when I 
felt the effulgence and bloom of that presence. 
If I, in whose heart even then were no 
thoughts or hopes of love, felt, as it were, the 
penetrating beauty of that woman, how must 
it have been with him who so fondly and vain- 
ly loved her? It was but for a moment. 
There were many persons in the room, but she 
fixed her eyes and smiles upon Harry; and 
when I saw that he must go, and urged him, 
she said that we must drink her health for the 
New Year, and she led the way. The next 
moment I saw the picture which I shall always 
see. She stood by the table holding out to 
Harry an exquisite glass foaming with wine. 
Her whole soul seemed to flash from her eyes 
as she said, ‘Wil) you refuse me, Mr. Harry ?” 
He was powerless, Transfixed.with the daz- 
zling glance of the woman whom he worship- 
ped, he murmured, ‘Refuse you!’ and taking 
the glass, he drank his doom. I turned, but 
he did not follow. We three had been alone 
in the room to which Circe had brought us, 
and in a passionate volley of expression he told 
his love. It was intense, and not to be restrain- 


Gorrespondence. 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29, 1872. 
DEAR JOURNAL:—A few evenings ago 
Charles C. Burleigh addressed a meeting in 
this city on Woman Suffrage, by invitation of 
the State Association. It was one of the 
most satisfactory meetings of the kind ever 
held here, The audience was good, quite fill- 
ing the hall. 

Generally in these meetings one sees always 
the same familiar faces, and it is seldom a risk 
to say who will be present. Once in a while 
a strange countenance may be observed here 
and therein the hall, but the confmon rule is 
for our audiences to be composed of people 
who are acquainted with each other. On this 
occasion, however, the exception was conspic- 
uous. It was very gratifying, especially to the 
little band of plodding friends of the cause, to 
notice so many new faces—so many women 
and men who are not in the habit of attend- 
ing our meetings. This is a slightly cheering 
sign of the times, and a prophecy that the pe- 
culiarity mentioned will gradually become 
modified, when we shall cease to exclaim, 
with ill-concealed petulance, ‘“The same old 
set!” Itis another indication of an enlarging 
spirit of inquiry concerning the important sub- 
ject of woman’s enfranchisement. Let the 
people come and listen to the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and judge for themselves respect- 
ing the merits of the arguments presented in 
its behalf, and, as a general rule, they will go 
away with a favorable impression, conscious of 
a feeling that is more tolerant, more friendly 
and more hospitable towards the movement 
than they had before, and inclined to believe 
that it issomewhat allied with justice, wisdom 
and beneficence. 

Charles C. Burleigh rarely makes a speech 
that is not worthy of praise. His address on 
this occasion commanded uniform expressions 
of good opinion, and was a performance of 
great worth and excellence. It was a weighty 
testimony in favor of woman’s claim to the 
ballot. The accustomed eloquence was appar- 
ent, glowing in affluent language, and enfore- 
ing the concise, emphatic arguments with 
which the address abounded. The forcible ap- 
plication of logic to his theme possessed es- 
pecial value, and gave his remarks not only 
the merit of winning applause, but the more 
important power of convincing his hearers, 
Many of the arguments presented by the 
speaker were of a familiar character; but it is 
absolutely necessary, as he remarked at the 
outset, to iterate and reiterate these in order to 
bring conviction. They may be old and oft- 
repeated, but many of them have a precious 
quality that renders them proof against wearing 
out. When they are given with such vigor of 
manner and freshness of style, they may al- 
ways be listened to with profit and pleasure. 
The address was thoroughly exhaustive. It 
was a complete exposition of the subject. All 





ed. Butshe smiled, and said only, ‘You forget 
yourself, and moved away. He did not fol- | 








vigorously laments. 


what resembles the lobes of the human brain 
and their enclosing skull. That nutty seam 
must one day burst; and our sutures, though 
soon closed, leave a fine representative in the 
all-elastic mouth, which offers such undisput- 
ed egress to every outward-bound passenger, 
whether in the shape of thought, wish or as- 
piration. If, as was wittily said, this erudite 
and original divine should receive a handful 
of wheat-grains for the support of his family, 
together with an “injunction” on planting, 
how much nourishment would be derived 
therefrom? “Sowing in cultivated ground, 
rather than broadcast dissemination,” was sug- 
gested. No one thought to cry out about the 
all-remembered parable, and the remark pass- 
ed unchallenged. 

Well, peace be withthe Club! It has seldom 
seen a fairer feast than that spread by the 
generous handof Dr. Hedge, himself an out- 
sider. Although the viands disagreed with 
nearly all as soon as eaten—still, they could 
not refrain from swelling Dr. Bartol’s vote of 
thanks; and in the presence of such an intel- 
lect, we must all reverence, even while we re- 
volt. J. BR. A. 


WOMAN THE TEMPTER. 
The following is an extract from the won- 
derfully fine series of letters entitled “Man- 
ners upon the Road,” by ‘‘An Old Bachelor,” in 
Harper’s Bazar: -‘To tell you the truth, I 
am apt, on New Year’s Day, to take the ben- 
efit of clergy by staying at home and being 
called upon. The ladies and we old gentle- 
men have that privilege. And this year I am 
glad to believe that we offered our friends less 
egg-nog and spirituous drinks of every kind 
than ever before. I believe that everybody 
was happier, and that the day was never 
more satisfactory. For I remember at least 
one instance in which the temptation of this 
kind at the New Year’s visit was fatal to one 
of my friends long ago, a youth when I was 
young. And there is a woman whom I know 
only as Circe, and can never know her by any 
other name or nature. You would perhaps 





aud mingle with the variegated but highly 





hardly think that she was ever beautiful ;— 


ing propositions, which constitute a logical 
and a conclusive argument for Woman Suf- 
frage. 


constitute the sum total of humanity. Woman 
is a part of the “man which God created male 
and female.” 


countable being; that is, has all the essential 
attributes of humanity. 


each being an indispensable part thereof. 


ety make some kind of government necessary 
to regulate the intercourse and transactions of 
its members with each other. 


of the governed, and whose will is expressed in 
constitutions and laws. 


should their consent be given to, and their will 
embodied, in the constitution and laws of the 
government under which they live. 


low. He could not speak. But from that 


The English walnut with its shell some- | moment his life seemed to be ended, and he 
strove no longer against his fatal tastes. 
dear Herbert, how often have I said it ?—the 
oldest story is the tale of to-day. 
companion of Ulysses whom the beautiful 
Circe enchanted into a beast—it was a com- 
panion of a Bachelor. 
never be a companion of yours!’’ 


My 


It was nota 


Pray Heaven it may 


= 


— 


LINKS OF LOGIC. 


We pfesent to reasoning persons the follow- 


Man and woman compose the human race; 


Woman, like man, is a social, rational, ac- 


Man and woman constitute human society, 


The character and condition of human soci- 


To-day, that government is considered the 
nearest perfection, which rests on the consent 


Women, equally with men, constitute the 
“governed,” and therefore, equally with men 


As the ballot is the only instrument by 
which the will of the governed can be directly 
and effectually expressed, men and women 
have equal right to the use of it. 

Therefore, whatever right man has to the 
ballot, natural or otherwise, woman has the 
same. 

And therefore again, under our government 
“of the people, for the people, by the people,” 
the ballot should be secured to woman as her 





clear and indubitable right. A. B. 
Thy scales, Mortality, are just 
To all that pass away. — Byron. 


the current objections to Woman Suffrage 
were examined, their weakness was exposed, 
their futility was proved, and one by one they 
were successfully dismissed by this tongue of 
eloquence, logic and argument. 

We expect soon to have another meeting 
equally good and encouraging. It will be 
held on the 7th of February, and will be ad- 
dressed by a faithful and efficient worker in 
the field, Mrs..Ada C. Bowles. She was one 
among the number that gave great satisfaction 
here at the time of the annual meeting of the 
American Association. May the resuitof her 
next experience in this city be as gratifying as 
it was then, and her influence be no less effec- 
tive in wooing converts to the good cause. 

At the last meeting of our Executive Com- 
mittee it was decided that the association 
should have an office. While the project was 
under discussion a suitable room for our pur- 
pose was generously offered by Passmore Wil- 
liamson. It is the front room on the second 
floor of the pleasant building at the southwest 
corner of Seventh and Arch streets. Let it 
be known, then, that the office of the Penn- 
sylvania Woman Suffrage Association is at 
700 Arch street. It will be ready for use in 
about a fortnight, and will be open from ten 
to one every day except Sunday. Six mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee*have volun- 
teered to bein attendance, one each day, and to 
perform any duties for the aid and progress of 
Woman Suffrage that may there require atten- 
tion, Tracts may there be obtained ; petitions 
may be signed ; persons may enroll their names 
as members of the association; facts and in- 
formation concerning the movement may be 
imparted; visitors will be welcomed, and sub- 
scriptions for the WoMAN’S JOURNAL may be 
received. It willalso be the place of meeting 
for the Executive Committee. Hitherto, 
ever since the formation of the society, this 
Committee has held its meetings at the office 
of Edward M. Davis, whose marked kinduess 
and uniform liberality cannot fail to command 
a tribute of just appreciation. w. 


_ <= - 


OUR MISSOURI LETTER. 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 23, 1872. 
DEAR JOURNAL:—We are profoundly im- 
pressed by the amount of patriotism evinced 
by some of our American women. We are 


surprised, too, to see what an interest is taken 
in affairs of government by women who are 
above the suspicion of being strong-minded, 
but who would probably be classed by Mrs. 
Dahigren as “true women’’—shrinking, sensi- 
tive creatures who are filled with horror at 
mention of the ballot, or other public responsi- 
bilities which would drag them from the pri. 
vacy of home and from their occupations of 
crocheting and hemming ruffles and sewing on 
buttons; and yet, when occasion demands it, 
when the welfare of the nation is involved, it 
is touching to witness the heroic devotion with 
which the appeal is answered. Buttons and 
babies, and hemming, are relinquished with a 
splrit of self-sadrifice really surprising. True, 
the national exigency may not be very alarm- 
ing, and the danger to be averted may be re- 
mote or imaginary; still, the spirit of patriot- 
ism, which seeks to avoid all possibility of 
danger, must be admired. 

An occasion for the display of this quality 
by the women of our “best society” was afford- 
ed by the recent visit of the Russian Grand 
Duke to our city. What, but a desire to pre- 
serve friendly relations with Russia, could in- 
duce young maidens to invert the usual. cus- 
toms of society and crowd with eager haste to 
call on this young gentleman at his hotel? 
what motive could actuate staid matrons to 
tread with unaccustomed feet the busy marts 
of commerce, or wait with angelic patience 
in public drawing-rooms for hours? what,— 
but a desire to express our good-will as a peo- 
ple to this representative of another great peo- 
ple? And then to think of the velvets and 
point-lace and diamonds which have been so 
freely offered upon the same altar—all to pre- 
serve the entente coriiale between our govern- 
ment and Russia! Surely such devotion and 
self-abnegation should be rewarded—we will 
not undertake to say how—for if we should 
suggest the ballot, it might create a sensation 
of disgust. We will therefore commend the 
whole matter to Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren, 

How refreshing it is to turn from the eru- 
dite, but ambiguous and meaningless phrases 
in which some of our public messages are giv- 
en, to the plain, candid statements contained 
in the late edict of the Mikadoof Japan. “My 
country,’’ he says, “is now undergoing a com- 
plete change from old to new ideas, which I 
sincerely approve, and I therefore call upon 
the wise and strong-minded to appear and be- 
come good guides to the government. During 
youth-time it is positively necessary to view 
foreign countries, so as to become enlightened 
as to the ideas of the world, and boys as well 
as girls, who will themselves soon become men 
and women, should be allowed to go abroad, 
and my country will benefit by the knowledge 
so acquired. Females heretofore have had no 
position socially, because they have been con- 
sidered to be without understanding, but if ed- 
ucated and intelligent they should have due re- 
spect.” Now if our statesmen and men of ed- 
ucation would only say, “Females have hereto- 
fore been denied political rights and the high- 
est educational advantages because it was con- 
sidered they were without understanding,” we 
should give them credit for candor and truth- 
fulness, and moreover there would be some 
hope of applying a remedy. But how is it pos- 
sible to reach the case when every appeal for 
better opportunities is answered with flatter- 
ing speeches about woman’s superior purity 
and the danger of dragging her from her high 
position? Surely the men of Japan “will rise 
up in judgment against ‘the men” of this na- 
tion and “will condemn them,” for they catch 
the first dawnings of a higher civilization and 
profit by them, while our rulers still cayil and 
hesitate, and evade the plainest requirements 
of duty. We trust the good Mikado will be 
amply rewarded in this effort to educate the 
youth of his country, and that the young wo- 
men he has sent here may prove themselves 
worthy of the “respect’’ he is willing to accord 


them. 
To show that public opinion is changing in 


some respects, [ must refer to an advertisement 
which appeared here the firstof January. Mr. 
H. C. Cole, a brother of ex-Mayor Cole of this 
city, and the wealthy proprietor of a well- 
known flouring mill, announced that he had 
associated with him in business his two sons 
and his daughter Alice, the latter an accom- 
plished young lady, who recently graduated 
trom an Eastern seminary. Miss Alice will 
take charge of the books, and will have an 
equal share in the profits of the concern. Mr. 
Cole declares himself an advocate of the wo- 
man question in a practical sense, and recom- 
mends that parents give their daughters a 
chance to become independent, instead of 
thrusting them upon the ‘‘market” to secure 
a matrimonial alliance, as soon as they leave 
school. 

Thus surely if slowly the walls of prejudice 
are crumbling before the advance of modern 
ideas. R. N. H. 


—_—s 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


Lonpon, Jan. 16, 1872. 

As the time for the opening of Parliament 
apprvaches, the friends of woman's franchise 
are making themselves very busy. The Lon- 
don Committee, formeriy led’ by Mrs. Peter 
Taylor, are working with great vigor. I men- 
tioned some time ago tiiat they had secured 
John Stuart Mill fur their nominal president. 





Mr. Mill spends most of the year at Avig- 
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avolved, it man has proved his capability for leadership _ her to couform to the duties contracted in but cannot stop the tide. There are public 
votion with in thought, by the presentation of some well- | her matrimonial vows. She cannot leave him, | reading-rooms; but no readers. A Count 
uttons and digested scheme, in any line of scientific or | for the arm of justice is long, and will reach Querini has left his Palazzo, together with his 
ved with a philosophical discussion, his opinions upon | her wherever she may be. She cannot say | fortune, to the town, in order to keep it as a s 
ng. True, any subject are afterwards accepted with great | she will live on her own resources, for if she | place of resort for those who want instruction. 
ery alarm- deference. It is not easy to acquire an author- | has any property of her own, it is his, and if His magnificent saloons are open till late at 
may be re- itative position, but when once attained it is she has any talent wherewith to earn money, | night for those who want to read; you find. 
of patriot- easily kept and easily used. Mr. Ruskin may | the money is his. He may take it from her, | there journals and periodicals in all modern 
sibility of utter dictums upon any subject, and be sure | and pay with it the milliner’s bill of his mis- | languages, polite literature and scientific read- 
that they carry with them a good deal of in- | tress, and the law will be on his side; for the | ing; to be admitted nothing is requisite but 
his quality fl F G ] » ; . 
uence, and yet thinking people must argue erman law sticks to the letter, and has noth- | that you can and will read; still few avail 
I : x 
was afford- that when he steps outside of art themes he | ing to do with equity. It is handled by men, | themselves of this opportunity. The librarian SIL ENT SE W ING M ACHI NE 
ian Grand for the most part utters only platitudes and | and men will not interpret it in favor of wo- | says the readers come as soon as it gets cold, Should be tested b 1 bef 
a tin tie < Sh nent ; ou y al ore purchasing elsewhere. 
Pp nonsense. In the same way I hear Mazzini’s | man. e must submit, for he is her lord and | and the stove has to replace the missing sun- IT y 
, could in- friends quoting from him in esthetic prob- | master. Her mission on earth is to bear him | beams; they then ask for a book as a pretense, Ss TWISTED LOOP STITCH 
usual cus- lems, assertions that are very natural and | children and cook his dinner; if she can do | but do not read it. The same I heard in the IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
er haste to becoming for a moralist, but by no means such | both, she is what she ought to be. reading-room at the Academy of St. Mark, (IMustrated Book, 96 pages, free.) 
his hotel? as artists or esthetic people would accep. Every man in the north of Germany thinks | Where actually no single reader was to be seen. manage’ 
1atrons to This I suppose is a bit of hero-worship, some | and feels like this—whatever gloss he may oc- | They are by nature very bright, but their in- | Machines of other Makers taken In exchange at their Mare 
any enarts phase of which we find among all people. | casionally put over the matter, in his inmost | olence and want of energy keep these gifts E het Value, 
. , ‘erms yme! 
c patience American admiration is much more easily | heart he harbors this beau-ideal of woman- | dormant. The education of women has not 7 of Payment, without exten change, the these whe cannot pay fall price at ones. 
: : (= 
? what,— excited, but far less enduring and pervasive. | kind. How difficult, then, for her to claim a | begun yet, and the exceptions serve only to Bite. LAveon '. Ovint 
. : ‘ I . e « - ° d 
las a peo- An Englishman has to fight his way to emi- | better position, a higher grade of estimation, a | Prove the rule. Poor as the people are, they a ae November 29, 1871 
great peo- nence through a shower of critical darts. | rise in the social scale of being! The wife is | 40 not work. All their care is bestowed on . pan, dO opinion in brief of the Will d eee 
> * : ’ @ ” Su,—Yc . nion > 
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ve should an American stare. First ofall we encourage | movement has spread so far that to ignore it, | them. As everywhere else, you find some Ital- badeae with'a nection is eh ptuapin 50 eaully mavtiged wud os aimoute te at cut of ord th Vite cocomte 
sensation every hope. Every bud shows the possibility | as first men did, is no longer possible; so they ian ladies going ahead of their time, and these ble to the whole boussnena. Muslin, lace, silk, eloth, coarse fabrics—it declines to sew mone of these. used 
; : ‘ , . o carr, e key of the other machines c t cont Hy, fi » : ; 
nara the of a branch, and we give it sunshine and soft | have begun to make fun of it. The stage has | | have tr ied to know. There is Mrs. Fortis, a | use them ; but Our Willeox & Gibbs stands. open for the use of Caybedy os does ta aitee , Linke onaal ® 
ren, breezes to help it to do its best. On the other | offered a fair field for their exploits; they have poetess, wife of an eminent lawyer, a very dis- | over four years, and ifI could pet seaiase it by another, money would not induce me to part with it. 
the eru- hand, we know that all buds cannot develop | had many a time the laughers on their side; tinguished, ladylike person, who had much to " aad M lator Women’s Journal.” 
ss phrases into important branches; so we hold all in a | but what of that? The end,will be, that wo- | 84¥ to me of the difficulty of promoting edu- MEAD 
e are giv- little distrust, and are ready to accept very | men will carry their point, for the time is | Cation and industry among her sex. She has Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Feb. 10, 1872. 


Special Premiums. 

For Owe new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue ;” price 
$2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, ‘Our Woman Warriors,”’ worth $5.00. 

For Ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 
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ta?” For Premium List see seventh page. 
A I 
Ga Our Frienps will confer a great favor upon 
us, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw thesame in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL. 
——-———__ ——<= ea -—- -— 
Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO WOMAN 

r SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held in the Opera 
House, Columbus, on the 15th and 16th of 
February, 1872. ¢ 

As interests of great moment are to be con- 
sidered, as well as the annual election of of- 
ficers, it is to be hoped that there will be a full 
representation of all the societies in the State. 
Able speakers will be present, and we earnest- 
ly solicit the hearty codperation of all who are 
like-minded with us. 

HANNAg M., T. CuTLer, Pres. 
Resecca A. 8. JANNEY, Chair. Ex. Com. 
CoLumBus, Jan. 14, 1872. 








PETITIONS. 


Let those who have the suffrage petitions 
circulate them as soon as possible, and return 
them with such names as can be procured, 
either to the office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
or to C. K. Whipple, whose address is on the 
petition. ¥ 





WHO WANTS A PIANO? 

Two pianos were given to the Woman Suf- 
frage Bazar, but as we did not sell anything 
by raffle, these pianos were unsold. They are 
still on hand, and can be had at reasonable 
prices, 





MEETING OF THE SECOND RADICAL CLUB. 


The large attendance at the meeting of the 
Second Radical Club, on Friday evening week, 
sufficiently showed that the interest in Woman 
Suffrage is not decreasing in the community 
to which we belong. Mrs. Howe’s reply to 
Mr. Wasson cannot, for obvious reasons, form 
the topic of the present remarks; but the oth- 
er features of the occasion may rezeive some 
comment from our hands. 

We will say, then, that we sometimes ob 
ject to debates upon this and similar subjects, 
because such debates arouse the personal pas- 
sions of those present, while the high themes 
of polity and justice demand the calmest in- 
vestigation and the most deliberate judgment. 
People sometimes come together to witness 
an intellectual encounter much as they would 
gather to enjoy a gladiatorial combat, Yet, 
when issues are keenly brought and sternly 
met, there follows a certain instruction, both 
to the combatants and to the bystanders. 
We deem, therefore, that the invitations 
which call upon the opponents of a reform to 
state their case, and marshal their best rea- 
Sons, are well given. Honest adversaries, un- 
der these circumstances, often becume honest | 
friends, and where points of disagreement are 
fully stated, points of harmony are likely in 
turn to come to light. 

Some loud and sharp talking, we must say, 
did come into the discussion on Friday even- 
ing. Stephen S. Foster, dwelling upon the 
fact that men had admitted to the suffrage 
the biackest negrc and the rudest Irishman, 
and the most dissipated Yankee, was vehe- 
mently attacked by Mrs. Dall for disrespect to 
the negro. Mr. Fuster explained that he cit- 
ed these instances only to illustrate the incon- 
sistency which, after these concessions, ex- 
cludes the women of America from participa- 
tion in the right of the franchise. He ap- 
pealed to the record of his long life, passed in 
battling for the negro. But Mrs. Dall abated 
nothing of her displeasure, and did her ut- 
most to interrupt and discredit our dear and 
valued friend, who seemed at last to rec- 
ognize the presence of a tongue sharper than 
his own, and of a disposition less placable. 

Some strictures having been made by a gen- 
tleman present, Mr. A. W. Stevens of Cam- 
bridge, upon the methods pursued in Woman 
Suffrage Conventions, the same lady rose 
again to express the sorrow she felt in seeing 
reforms that were dear to her pass into unwise 
hands. This cross,she said, must be patient- 
ly borne. We have no doubt that she has 
borne it with the exemplary sweetness with 
which she corrected Mr. Foster for a misun- 
derstanding which nobody shared wiih her. 

Mrs. Dail said that in contrasting the Wo- 
mag Suffrage of twenty years ago wich the 


at the want of moral earnestness shown by its 
present advocates. This grief was renewed 
in her mind by every perusal of the report of a 
Woman Suffrage Convention. The cause, she 
repeated, had fallen into unwise hands. And, 
having much emphasized this point in her five 
minutes |the speakers were limited to this 
length of timej, she and her displeasure went 
away, leaving the parties aspersed no oppor- 
tunity of replying to her charges in her pres- 
ence. 

The Woman Suffrage movement has certain- 
ly grown very much since Mrs. Dall left it. 

















movement of to-day, she could not but grieve 


It may have deteriorated in her absence. If 
so, it became her to show how and in what. 
The time to do so would have been gladly 
conceded to her. 

As the persons prominent in the suffrage 
movement of twenty: years ago are still promi- 
nent in its direction, perhaps Mrs. Dall will tell 
us in what respects Mr. Garrison, Lucy Stone, 
Stephen and Abby Foster, and others too nu- 
merous to mention, have lost, instead of gain- 
ing wisdom, as most people do by years of ex- 
perience. 

The aspect of the movement has indeed be- 
come twofold since the days in which Mrs. 
Dall was familiar with it. Her statement left 
us in doubt, however, as to whether she recog- 
nizes one or both of the suffrage organizations 
as ill-conducted. As the two associations dif- 
fer essentially in their metbods, the disapproba- 
tion which repudiates both must be very com- 
prehensive, and would perhaps attach not only 
to the method, but to the object sought. 

Mr. Stevens, in the remarks which called up 
Mrs. Dall, complained that the treatment of 
the suffrage question in Woman Suffrage Con- 
ventions was such as to offend him by its par- 
tiality. Too much blame was, he thought, laid 
upon the masculine portion of the community, 
who had no more responsibility in the matter 
than its feminine members. 

We could not help inferring from these re- 
marks that Mr. Stevens rarely attends a Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention. We do not remem- 
ber onein our three years’ experience in which 
a great effort has not been made to analyze care- 
fully the causes of the state of things complain- 
ed of , and to give women that portion of respon- 
sibility in the matt2r which belongs to them, 
making, both for men and women, all due al- 
lowance for the slow growth and development 
of liberal thought, and the institutions which 
can rest upon no other foundation. A careful 
review of the reports of our Conventions will 
show that we have not sought justice from 
others through any injustice of ourown. We 
have endeavored, above everything else, after 
truthful and impartial statements. Those of 
us who are new in the movemeut are in this 
agreed with the more experienced. Ifsome of 
us differ from the veteran of Worcester iv 
anything, it is in this, that he sometimes 
brings into his championship too much of 
the acerbity of attack which the growth of 
twenty years has rather put out of favor. 
We make this criticism, however, with the rev- 
erence of affection. The most urbane of us 
may envy a record as benevolent, as full of love 
to God aud man, as that of Stephen S. Foster. 

Dr. Bartol’s few words, contributed to the 
occasion of Friday evening, were full of spir- 
itual sweetness, and made us think of the 
growths of amaranth in which his tender 
fancy plays. We will close this brief re- 
view of an interesting occasion by saying 
that charity is better than criticism, although 
criticism is sometimes good and necessary, 
Charity is bound to endure all things. Justice 
is justice, nevertheless. But let our last word 
be charity, and our last prayer that we may be 
as careful to exercise it ourselves as to com- 
mend its exercise to others, J. W. H. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 1872. 


The AMERICAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE Asso- 
CIATION, in accordance with a resolution at its 
annual meeting, has recently addressed a me- 
morial to every State Legislature now in ses- 
sion, asking for three things. 

1. For a law giving women suffrage in the 
approaching Presidential election. 

2. For a law giving women suffrage in the 
election of all State, county, town and munici- 
pal officers where the State Constitution does 
not expressly limit suffrage to men. 

3. For an amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion abolishing al political distinctions on ac- 
count of sex. 

It is not generally known that in every State 
the constitutional limitations of suffrage to 
men are specific and confined to certain offi- 
cers, (such as Governor, members of the State 
Legislature, &c). Therefore, in order to test 
the merits of impartial suffrage for men and 
women, all we require is the passage of an act 
by a majority of each House with the assentof 
the Governor. No constitutional amendment 
is needed. No ratification by a popular vote 
is required. 

This winter is our golden opportunity. We 
are on the eve of a Presidential election. It 
comes only once in four years. 

Friends of impartial suffrage—postpone for 
the moment all other methods! Concentrate 
your efforts this winter upon the Legislatures 
of your respective States. If the Legislature 
of one or more of our pronounced Republican 
States can be induccd to give woman Presiden- 





adoption of Woman Suffrage as a national Re- 
publican issue in 1876, 

On the other hand, if Presidential suffrage 
for women is first tried in some State that is 
overwhelmingly Democratic, (as in Kentucky), 
the result would probably be to open the eyes 
of the Democracy to the incredible folly of 
allowing the Republicans to secure a new lease 
of power by adopting the new issue. New 
combinations would follow, and the present 
party lines would be speedily objiterated. 

It is said “that women do not want to vote.”’ 
We say, they do. We demand a trial. Give 
them the opportunity. We assert that, if wo- 
men are permitted to vote in Massachusetts 
on the Presidential question next fall, half the 
votes cast will be the votes of women, and the 
Republican majority will exceed one hundred 
and fifty thousand. 

Friends of Woman Suffrage, hasten to your 
respective State Capitols. Show the members 
of your Legislature the golden opportunity 
this winter affords. Demand that the great 
political experiment of universal suffrage be 
made now, by the enactment of a law confer- 
ring PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE upon woman. 

H. B. B. 











THE CAUSE IN MASSACHUSETTS. } 


The following statement of the progress of 
Woman Suffrage in this State was made at 
the annual meeting last week by Lucy Stone. 

This year, we are able to report a larger 
amvunt of Woman Suffrage work in this State 
than in any previous year since our organiza- 
tion. We have had five agents in the field. In 
parts of the State never before visited, the 
largest halls have been crowded, and every- 
where a new and fresh interest is growing up. 
A series of meetings has been held on Cape 
Cod, where the question had never been dis- 
cussed before. There, as elsewhere, a real 
acquaintance with the subject created a real 
interest in it. Early in the fall, three con- 
ventions were held in Berkshire County, one 
at Great Barrington, one at Pittsfield, one at 
North Adams. The two first were in the 
highest degree successful. At Pittsfield the 
large hall occupied during the day was found 
to be utterly inadequate to accommodate the 
crowds that gathered. The evening session 
was therefore held in the vestry of Dr. Todd’s 
church, which litzrally overflowed—aisles, plat 
form and gallery. Local societies were formed 
both in Barrington and Pittsfield. At North 
Adams the audiences were small, and the in- 
terest in the cause much less, But even here 
the last session was well attended, and a few 
ladies were found who had a real desire to 
understand the question, and to codperate 
with us, 

Our appeal, by petition, to the Legislature, 
that mothers might have the same legal 
claim in the children with- the fathers, was 
met by ‘‘leave to withdraw.” . 

On our petition for the right to vote, and 

the able report of the joiut special committee, 

to which it had been referred, a spirited dis- 

cussion ensued. When the vote was taken, it 

stood 63 to 63. The Hon. Harvey Jewell, as 

Speaker of the House, gave his casting vote 

againstit. Thus it was lost. 

Gov. Claflin did us good service by appoint- 

ing two ladies as justices of the peace. These 

appointments were not confirmed by the 

Council, and the matter was referred to the 

Supreme Court. These judges decided that as 

women never had been justices of the peace, 

therefore they never could be. The part of 
the State which did not blush at this Sapient 

decision was convulsed with laughter at it. 

The decision was published on the 3d of July. 

On the 4th we held a convention in the grove | i 
at Framingham, which was made richer and 
far more effective by the text these judges had 


heaviest blows upon it, “Warrington” pierced it 
through and through with his sharpest thrusts, " 


annihilated what was left of it. 

The newspaper press reported not only the 
decision, but the ridicule it received on all 
sides, so that though it was meant to be against 
woman, it has proved to be only against those | i 
who made it. 

The Republican State Convention, which 
met at Worcester, commended our cause to 
the careful consideration of that party. ° 

Gov. Washburn, as his predecessor had done, 
considered Woman Suffrage in his message, 
affirming what is historically true, that when- 
ever suffrage has been extended its result has 
proved beneticial. Still he thinks if the deci 
sion of the question were left to the women 
themselves, a large majority would declare 
against it. Nevertheless he regards it as em- 
inently proper that an experiment should be 
made, by allowing women to vote on the 
question of the sale of certain liquors. The 
principle of the right to vote, and its proprie- 
ty, are thus both admitted. 

The New Eugland Woman Suffrage Bazar, 
though not as successful as last year on ac- 
count of the large calls made by the Chicago | , 


Cruelty to Dumb Animals, yet had a very re- 
spectable result. 

The Woman's JOURNAL has at no time 
since it was established had so many paying 
subscribers as now. The Legislature has, for 





tial suffrage next fall, the result will be the 





the first time, appointed among its standing 


consent of his wife! 


committees one upon Woman Suffrage. It 
has also introduced a bill to give the mother 
an equal voice with the father in the appren- 
ticeship or guardianship of a child. Also one 
to enable a married woman to convey her real 
estate without the assent of her husband. 
This isa great gain on previous years, when a 
wife could dispose of nothing, and did not own 


the very shoes she wore. 


Still we are not to bate a jot of effort. Until 
all is gained, nothing is gained. In the lan- 
guage of Mr. Sumner, “The denial of one right 


darkens all the rest.” While men sit at ease, 


secure in the possession of political and civil 
rights, while women stupidly aflirm that they 


don’t want to vote, those who wish to intro- 
duce social and moral chaos are planting fire- 
brauds under every hearth-stone. They quote 
the laws which exist in every State against 
woman, as wife, mother and widow, and urge 
these laws as an argument against the very re- 
lation of marriage itself. The only effective 
barrier against this moral whirlpool is for wo- 
man to exercise her share of the law-making 
power. If we do not use it, as the negro’s 
claim to justice was secured through the loss of 
millions of lives, so will woman’s claim to 
justice be secured over the ruins of millions of 
homes, 
-_<—— 


DO WOMEN NEED THE BALLOT! 


The Judiciary Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature report that it is inexpedient to 
legislate to allow a married- woman to convey 
her realestate without the consent of her hus- 
band, 

In my immediate neighborhood is a wife 
who owns land in her own right. Her hus- 
band has been absent for years, and either can- 
not, or will not, sign a deed for the sale of the 


land, so the woman lives to suffer. 


Will the daughters of these men escape 


L. 8. 


WOMAN'S INFLUENCE IN POLITICS. 


The Vermont newspapers recently noticed 


the death of a woman of great energy, but of 
notoriously bad character, who had for years 
defied the laws of the State by selling liquor 
without license. The Chicago Times basely 
comments as follows :— 


Mrs. Catharine Dillon was not in attendance 


at the Woman Suffrage Convention, at Wash- 
ington, last week. She was detained at home 
in St. Albans. being busily engaged in dying 
about that time, 
would have been remarkably appropriate; for 
as a champion of her sex she was as far supe- 
rior-to some of the prominent advocates as ac- 
tions are louder 
she had been active in demanding the fran- 
chise. 
in making the laws, when she could so success- 
fully break them? 
her death she had been engaged in smuggling 
and in conducting an illicit traffic in liquors, 
and during that time she had literally defied 
the authorities, local, State, and Federal. She 
had been arrested dozens of times, and as often 
escaped trom jail. At one time her energies 
were shackled and her career was balked by 
a husband; but she compelled him to commit 
a larceny; then had him arrested and sent to 
prison for it, and during his incarceration, pro- 
cured a divorce, 
age at the time of her death, and had amassed 
a fortune of nearly $100,000. 


But her presence there 


than words. Not that 
Of what use was it to her to assist 


For twenty years before 


She was forty-five years of 


This has roused the just iudignation of the 


editor of the St. Albans Daily Messenger, who 
thus replies :— 


The foregoing is just of a piece with nearly 


all the rest of the popular prejudice and clamor 
against Woman Suffrage. So far from its be- 


ng true, as intimated, that Mrs. Dillon’s prop- 


er place was among the friends of the fran- 
chise, she cared nothing for it and Jaughed 
about it as senselessly as her survivor above 
furnished. Stephen Foster brought down his quoted. 
she desired. 


Her influence in politics was all vhat 
Not many years since a citizen of 


this town was candidate for an office for which 


ie particularly desired a full vote. One of his 


while Charles W. Slack and Mrs. Livermore | friends went to Mrs. Dillon forit. She replied 
that her friends did not wish to vote that tick- 
et. He offered to furnish the means of influ- 
ence. 
time in history Democratic whiskey made 
scores of Republican votes. This was woman's 


She accepted the offer, and for the first 


ndirect and irresponsible influence in polities, 


and it was not counteracted by the better in- 
fluence of better women. 
from people’s eyes sometime. 


The scales will fall 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Mary E. Beedy recently lectured in 


London on Woman Suffrage. 


In Birmingham, England, the Jews have 


formed an Anti-Conversionist Society. 


Miss Jennie Collins gave an excellent ad- 


dress before the New York Woman Suffrage 
Association last week, and with special refer- 
ence to the needs of working-women. 


Rev. Jesse H. Jones will deliver his lecture, 


entitled “The Bible Argument for Woman 
Suffrage,’ under the auspices of the Boston 
Lyceum Bureau, in Wesleyan Hall, on Mon- 


jay, February 12th, at 1230, P. M. Admission 


fire, and by the Fair for the Prevention of free. Let whosoever will come and hear. 


There was a large attendance at the New 


York avenue Presbyterian Church in Wash- 


ugton, February Ist, wo witness the marriage 


of Gov. John A. Campbell, of Wyoming, to 
Miss Isabella Crane Wunderly, an accomplish- 





ed lady of that city. The bridal party left for 
the North and West by the night train. 


The proposed admission of women at Cor - 
nell University seems to give satisfaction to 
the students. One of their number writes 
that “a majority of the more intelligent schol- 
ars favor the plan. Mr. Sage has offered to 
| erect a fine building for the accommodation of 
young ladies if the trustees will admit them 
on an equal footing with young men.” 


At the dedication of the Methodist Episcopal 
Grace Church, Worcester, one of the speak- 
ers, a leading member, said that the building 
would never have been erected had it not been 
for the perseverance of the women of the so- 
ciety. He also stated that of those who had 
failed to pay their subscription, the proportion 
of women was less than that of men. 


| In New York, on February 24, William M. 

Tweed was reélected president of the Ameri- 
cus Club. According to the logic of our oppo- 
nents, this is a proof that manhood suffrage is 
a failure. Because a few women who are free 
lovers advocate Woman Suffrage, therefore no 
woman must vote ; because the Americus Club, 
composed of men, reélect Tweed, therefore no 
man must vote. Admirable logic! 











| 
| Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has accompanied 
| Dr. Samuel G. Howe on a visit to the Island 
| of Santo Domingo. They sailed from New 
| York ou the steamer “Tybec”’ day befure 
| yesterday. We are promised descriptive let- 
| ters from that interesting island, having espe- 
| cial reference to the social condition of the wo- 
| men, which will fppear exclusively in the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL. 
| The proposal to nominate Hon. Henry Wil- 
| Son as candidate for Vice President meets 
| with general approval. Mr. Wilson is a man 


| of ideas aud convictions upon a/l public ques- 


more than other women while such a law ex- | ions. He has been for years a pronounced 
ists? How clearly each member of that Com- Woman Suffragist, and has twice offered a bill 
mittee would see what is just, if no married establishing Woman Suffrage in the Territo- 
man could convey his real estate Without the | Ties. Let every Republican advocate of equal 
rights urge the nomination of Mr. Wilson. 


The New England Society in New York has 
at last, in its 68th year, reached the age of dis- 
cretion, and so learned that its entertainments 
would be the better for the presence of New 
England women. The first ladies’ reception 
ja its history was, therefore, given last Tues- 
day evening at Delmonico’s, and tickets were 
in great demand. The entertainment was one 
of the pleasantest social events of this brilliant 
social season. 


A painful illustration of the depressed in- 
dustrial position of women, caused in great 
measure by their disfranchisement, is found in 
the following despatch from Washington :— 


One of the women clerks in the Post Office 
Department was married last week, and there 
have since been nearly 100 applications for the 
vacancy. There are also more than 500 appli- 
cations of other ladies on hand for the first 
vacancy. Over forty letters have been written 
for applicants in this case to present them- 
selves for examination. 


The Annual Report of the Officers of the 
State Board of Charities of Massachusetts 
states that there are within the State 10,000 
paupers fully supported, not less than 4000 lu- 
natics and idiots, of whom about one-half are 
found among the paupers; 11,000 convicts un- 
der sentence. The educated, intelligent, law- 
abiding women who are taxed to support these 
paupers, idiots, lunatics and criminals are also, 
in common with them, excluded from all par- 
ticipation in making the laws which consiga 
each man’s mother to so shameful a place, 
Do men like to have it so? 


The Hingham Journal states that a bright 
little girl of ten years was brought to that 
town last October, by a man named Woods, 
from the State Almshouse in Monson. Woods 
had taken the child to live and work in his 
family. So grossly did this man beat and 
abuse the poor little girl, that a complaint 
was made against him. He was arrested, 
brought to trial, and fined $30 and costs. On 
examination the child was found literally cov- 
ered with bruises. It only cost the cowardly 
wretch who did it thirty dollars. Do we need 
mothers on our Board of State Charities ? 


Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, in the Pittsburg 
Leader, has an admirable article, “Shall Wo- 
man Learn to Converse?’’ She says, “Clubs 
are being formed in many cities to cultivate 
the art of conversation. If this idea should be 
carried out, it would not only give American 
women new incentives to mental improvement, 
but would change the character of fashionable 
society, making it not merely gatherings of 
elegantly dressed people, who hide their good 
thoughts, if they have any, and talk fli; pantly 
to each other, but assemblages of cultivated 
people, where thoughts outshine diamonds.” 


The officers of the Iowa Woman Suffrage 
Association have issued an address to the 
friends of impartial suffrage, declaring that 
there is no connection between woman’s right 
to the ballot and the theory of easy divorce or 
free love. They challenge the production of 
any resvlution ever offered at any Woman 
Suffrage convention endorsing these social 
theories, aud declare that the sole object of the 
fowa Stave Society is suffrage for woman. 
They believe that the result will be greater 





happiness in the marriage state, greater puri- 
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ty in life, and more elevated morality in public 
and private stations. 


Mr. John Stuart Mill’s refusal to preside at a 
mass meeting in support of Sir Charles Dilke 
will astonish no one at all conversant with 
English political thought. The distinguished 

hilosopher, although an advocate of chanzes 
n the administration of the government, has 
probably very little sympathy with the party 
which would change the form of governmént 
itself, substituting for it a republic. In his 
“Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform,” Mill ad- 
yocates the extension of the suffrage to all 
householders who can read, write, and calcu- 
jate. This, although it may be an excellent 
Jan, would exclude many of Sir Charles 
Dilke’s adherents from voting, and is as differ- 
ent from the changes which they desire ascan 
well be imagined. 


Mr. Mill may well feel, in view of the present 


‘ attitude of America in opposition to the equal 


rights of woman, that “‘manhood suffrage” is 
a doubtful and unsatisfactory experiment. 


The Malden Mirror says:— 


A movement has been started in Washing- 
ton, looking to the nomination of Senator 
Sumner for President, — a platform invit- 

| factions and parties. 
The purpose is to bring in revenue reformers, 
civil service reformers, Woman Suffragists, cjv- 
il righters, and disaffected persons generally, as 
well as the few Democrats who may be found 
willing to join for the purpose, and with the 
oeoe of defeating. the reélection of General 

rait. 


The Woman Suffragists are not such foolish 
birds as to be caught withchaff. We have no 
reason to believe that General Grant is oppos- 
ed to Woman Suffrage, and we are sorry to add 
that we have as yet no sufficient reason to re- 
gard Senator Sumner as in its favor. To op- 
pose the reélection of General Grant we must 
first have assurances that Woman Suffrage will 
be the gainer by his defeat. 


It seems strange to read of a drunken hus- 
band brought before his wife, as a justice of 
the peace, and sent toa cell, firstly, for con- 
tempt of court, and secondly, for drunkenness. 
Yet this is said to have actually happened 
in Wyoming, and the lady herself went bonds 
for her recreant lord. But suppose the case 
had been reversed. Suppose an intemperate 
wife had been brought before her husband, 
the justice, and sent to a cell for contempt and 
drunkenness? No criticism would have been 
made. We know an [rishman, himself a 
4runkard, who complained of his wife for in- 
temperance, and actually had her sent to Deer 
Island for several months, although she is a 
hard-working, industrious woman, who sup- 
ports the family by washing. Nobody found 
fault with him for thus publicly disgracing the 
mother of his children. 


Mrs. L. H. Stone, in her last letter from 


Egypt, says :— 

The Pasha is munificent in his expenditures 
for public improvements, and is really a man 
of very advanced ideas, as one must feel who 
sees the wonderful improvements going on in 
Cairo. He is there now, erecting an immense 
building (I saw it in progress) for a school for 
girls. he expense of the building will not be 
less than a million of dollars) The teachers 
are to be wholly European, and the mode of 
instruction the same as in the best European 
schools. The building is designed to accom- 
modate five hundred girls, The instruction is 
to be free to any who go, and the Pasha intends 
to break down the prejudice of the people 
against the education of girls, by compelling 
his high officers of government to send their 
daughters. For two years they are to lay aside 
the veil and study European literature in the 
European languages; then if they wish to go 
back to the veil and the barbarism that ac- 
companies it they may be free to do so. 


The members of the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, elected at the annual meeting, were in- 
correctly printed last week. The following is 
the corrected list:—Julia Ward Howe, Lucy 
Stone, Caroline M. Severance, Mercy B. Jack- 
son, Rev. Samuel May, Wm. S. Robinson, 
Stephen S. Foster, T. J. Lothrop, Henry 8. 
Briggs, Gordon M. Fisk, Rev. Gilbert Haven, 
‘Caroline R. Putnam, Ada CU. Bowles, Margaret 
W. Campbell, Frank B. Sanborn, Mary A. 
Livermore, Nina Moore, Rev. John T. Sargent. 
Corresponding Secretary, Henry B. Black well ; 
Recording Secretary, Charles H. Whipple; 
‘Treasurer, E.D. Draper. The attendance at 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man ‘Suffrage Association was more than 
twice as large as last year, and much larger 

an that at the State Temperance Conven- 
tion of the week previous. The audiences at 
the four sessions averaged 600—at the closing 
Session exceeded 1000. 


The Rhode Island Gazetteer says that many 
of our leading Woman Suffrage writers always 
assume that the experiment of allowing wo- 
men to vote has never been tried in this coun- 
try. This is an error. For many years, in 
the early history of our country, women were 
voters in New Jersey, but after some years 
the experiment was declared a failure, and 
New Jersey, in its Constitution, inserted the 
word ‘“‘male” in the qualifications of an elec- 
tor, and women were no longer voters. A lit- 
tle knowledge is a dangerous thing, Mr. Gaz- 
etteer. Women once voted in New Jersey on 
a property qualification. In other words, a 
small class of women were once permitted te 
vote, and in some cases did vote, in New Jer- 
sey. So did free negroes. The Democratic 
party disfranchised both classes at once by an 
ancgnstitutional act. The Republicans have 
enfranchised the negro, and we now propose to 
enfranchise the woman. Not upona property 





qualification, however, but upon the same 
terms and qualifications as men. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., a few days ago, Emma 
Thompson hanged herself in acell in a sta- 
tion-house. She was cut down and her life 
was saved for the time, but she threatens yet 
to kill herself. She is the beautiful daughter 
of respectable parents in Jersey City. On Sat- 
urday evening she went to the theater with 
her betrothed lover, and after the performance 
accompanied him, as she supposed, to a re- 
freshment saloon. He drugged and ravished 
her, and when she awoke on Sunday she was 
alone. Her betrayer had fled, and the keeper 
of the brothel had stolen her costly apparel 
and left the cheap dress iu which she was at- 
tired when the police found her wandering, 
seemingly drunk, in a Brooklyn street. She 
will not reveal her lover’s name. 


So far as this poor woman’s despair is caus- 
ed by any social stigma attached to her for 
such an occurrence as the above, our present 
code of social ethicsis simply barbarous. If the 
facts are as stated, no right-minded man or wo- 
man would blame her unless for imprudence. 
She should neither lose her self-respect nor the 
respec: of others. Is there no benevolent 
Christian woman of Brooklyn to look into this 
case and aid this poor, bewildered sister, who 
has fallen among worse than thieves or mur- 
derers ? 


The following statistics throw light upon’ 
the probable character and consequences of 
Woman Suffrage in this State. In Massachu- 
setts there are 529,544 native white males and 
561,299 females; 167,381 foreign white males 
and 184,932 females; 6261 native colored 
males and 6794 females; and 441 foreign col- 
ored males and 451 females. , Estimating one 
voter for every five persons, the woman’s vote 
in. Massachusetts would stand as follows: 
Native white women, 112,259; native colored 
women, 1359; foreign white women, 36,986; 
foreign colored women, 90. In other words, 
Woman Suffrage would give us 113,618 na- 
tive American votes, and 37,076 foreign votes 
—an American majority of 76,542. These 
113,618 American Protestant voters have been 
almost all educated in our common schools. 
They read our newspapers. They comprise 
nearly three-fourths of all our church mem- 
bers. Perhaps the study of these statistics 
may explain the opposition of Mrs. Admiral 
Dahlgren and Mrs. General Sherman and oth- 
er Roman Catholics to Woman Suffrage, and 
may also explain the failure of Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony to enlist the Democracy 
in our favor. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage in Ohio 
should not fail to attend the annual meeting 
of their State association at Columbus, on the 
15th and 16th insts. No State has so large a 
number of auxiliary county societies, or more 
faithful workers, This meeting is especially 
important for the influence it may have on 
the Convention to be held in May next, to 
amend the Constitution of the State. We are 
sure that with Mrs. Tracy Cutler, the clear- 
headed President of the society, Mrs. R. A. S. 
Janney, the indefatigable Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Mrs. Cole, who sees all 
sides of a question, Mother Stewart, who per- 
suades everybody, and Mrs. Longley, straight- 
forward and earnest, the meeting will be one 
of rare interest. We send them our most 
cordial greeting, and expect to receive a full 
report of their meeting. Mrs. R. A. S. Jan- 
ney, on behalf of the Executive Committee, 
writes us as follows :— 


At our annuai Woman Suffrage Convention 
on the 15th and 16th of February, besides the 
usual number of Ohio speakers, we are able to 
announce that the well-known writer and lec- 
turer, Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm, will be present 
and address the Convention. It is alsoexpect- 
ed that Mrs. M. A. Livermore, who is gaining 
the reputation of being the ablest lecturer in 
America, will be in attendance. 

Each branch society in the State is entitled 
to send three delegates, who will be authoriz- 
ed to vote on important matters that may 
come before the Convention. ‘Therefore, let 
all such societies at once call a meeting, and 
appoint their quota of delegates, also urging 
the attendance of others if possible. As a 
Constitutional Convention is to meet in Colum- 
busin the spring, the importance of earnest and 
immediate action will be plain to all. Endeav- 
ors will be made to secure a reduction in rail- 
road and hotel fare, and places of private enter- 
tainment fur those who atieud, 


The courts in Pennsylvania have just decid- 
ed a case against a railroad company which es- 
tablishes the rights of women, under any and 
all circumstances, to have and to hold and to 
sue for separate and distinct property, whatev- 
er may be the conditions of ownership, or 
whether or not there be a husband or guardi- 
an by whom the property may be represented. 
In a case where there is a husband, who, as 
Mr. Sumner would say, under the “old rules 
of interpretation,’’ has been regarded as at least 
a joint partner and owner of every species of 
personal property, the effect of this decision is 
wo give the wife sole and exclusive right of pos- 
session and disposal of her wardrobe and jew- 
elry, and whatever else she may specially claim 
to be her own, although it may be the gift of 
her husband, to hold against him and his cred- 
itors, and to transfer, by sale or otherwise, as 
she may please. The case thus decided was 
that of a married woman, who, having lost a 
quantity of baggage valued at four thousand 
dollars, brought an action in her own name 
against the Peunsylvania Railroad Company, 
for damages to thatamount. ‘The defeuse was 
that the plaintiff, being a married woman, was 
incompetent to sue for damages, having no ab- 





solute right to the property, and that a suit, in 
such a case, to be valid, must be brought by the 
husband. The court thought otherwise, and 
held with the plaintiff that what was hers was 
her own without conditions, and judgment was 
given accordingly for the whole amount claim- 
ed. The railroad company sought also to es- 
cape upon the exploded plea that their tickets 
expressly notified passengers that their liabili- 
ty was limited, in such cases, to one hundred 
dollars. The court affirmed the illegality and 
nullity of such a cautionary clause upon a rail- 
road ticket. 


We are more than ever convinced that wo- 
man’s remedy for political evils would be dif- 
ferent from that of man, since we read the 
following reform receipt in the New York 
‘World :— 

A RHYME FOR THE TIMES, 


From down-town, and up-town, and cross- 
town, and all* 

The wide city’s precincts, there comes a loud 
call 

For true men to join in a resolute band, 

The rough to abolish on water and land. 


Get a pistol, then, comrade—a Sharpe's is the 
thing— 

And a bowie-knife hitch to your belt with a 
string, 

For the darkness of night is on roadway and 
river, 

And the word at each corner is “stand and 
deliver!’ 


If you wish of your life to continue the lease, 

Trust it not to the hands of our futile police; 

But freeze to your weapon on ferry and street, 

And be quick with it, mind, when a ruffian 
you meet. 


Drive a ball at him, bang! never give him a 
chance 

By delaying to shooton your path to advance; 

On the road, on the river, in horse-car and 


’ 
Use your weapon at sight on the murderous 
cuss. 


And should some policeman your practice op- 
08e. . 
Of casteion weapons concealed in your clothes, 
Observe to him, calmly—“Superfluous man, 
If you can’t protect me my six-shooter can!’ 
The World is evidently a homeopathist, and 
would abolish roughs by making roughs of 
everybody. The WOMAN's JOURNAL offers 
the following amendment :— 
In order this outrage and crime to amend 
The primary meeting be sure to attend ; 
Appeal to the women good laws to promote, 
And let husbands and wives go together wo 
vote. 


The New York Nation, with an assumption 
of superior wisdom, is equally superficial and 
unfair in its treatment of the Woman Suffrage 
movement, In regard to suffrage in Wyom- 
ing it makes the following confession of igno- 
rance :— 

A correspondent of the Tribune, writing 
from Cheyenne, makes the first coherent at- 
tempt we have seen to give some idea of the 
working of Woman Sulfrage in Wyoming Ter- 
ritory; but he contines himself to furnishing 
a batch of illustrations, for the authenticity of 
which he vouches, leaving the reader to draw 
his own conclusions, 


If the editor of the Nation has not seen the 
letter of Chief Justice Howe and the message 
of Governor Campbell, each giving a full ac- 
count of the admirable working of Woman 
Suffrage in Wyomirg, he has not read the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, which has published 
both. If he has no access to the newspapers 
of Wyoming we can furnish him with abun- 
dant testimony like the following, which we 
clip from the Wyoming Tribune, published in 
Cheyenne :— 

Has Woman Suffrage been a failure in this 
Territory? If it has, man suffrage has also 
been a failure, for no one, not even the most 
bitter opponent of Woman Suffrage, can deny 
that woman has exercised her new rights in 
this Territory as wisely as man. For the sake 
of reform we urge our Legislature to leave the 
law as it now is, at least fur two years jionger. 
There are good men and women all over the 
land that are the firm advocates of Woman 
Suffrage. There are Democrats and Repub- 
licans who want to give it a fair trial. Let us 
not,.as a Territory, condemu that which has 
not proved to be a failure. Let us be just to 
all. 

But the trouble with the Nation and with 
other opponents of Woman Suffrage is that 
they are not willing to accept testimony in its 
behalf. So they pass over responsible assur- 
ances iu its favor aud republish “a batch of il- 
lustrations’’ by an anonymous correspondent 
of the New York Tribune, designed to cast rid- 
icule upon the movement for the satisfaction 
of its enemies. 


On the 8th of January the University Court 
of Edinburgh deliberated on the proposals 
touching the medical education of women, 
brought before it by Miss Jex Blake and Miss 
Louisa Stevenson. The proposals were for- 
mally rejected, two of them being said to call 
for action vutside the jurisdiction of the court, 
while the third, referring to the question of 
graduation, “the court did not feel competent 
to decide.’’ There seems to be a distinction 
without a difference here, but the ladies have 
gained so much in Edinburgh, of late, that they 
can stand a little inconsistency for the sake of 
more material advantages. We subjoiu a pas- 
sage of general interest which is included iu 
the resolution of the court, and which is likely 
to be referred to frequently in pendiug discus- 
| sions among ourselves: 


“Though the court are unable to comply 
with auy of the specific requests referred ww, 
they are at the same time desirous to remove, 
as far as possible, any present obstacle iu the 
way of a complete medical education being 








| given to women, provided always that medical 
| instruction to women be imparted to strictly 
separate classes. The court are of opinion that 
the question under reference has been compli- 
cated by the introduction of the subject of 
graduation, which is not essential to the com- 
pletion of a medical or other education. The 
University of London, which has a special 
charter for the examination of women, does 
not confer degrees upon women, but only 
grants them ‘certificates of proficiency.’ If 
the applicants in the present case would be 
content to seek the examination of women by 
the University for certificates of proficiency 
in medicine, instead of for University degrees, 
the court believe that arrangements for acecom- 
plishing this object would fall within thescope 
of the powers given to them by section 12 of 
the Universities (Scotland) act. The court 
would be willing to consider any arrangement 
which might be submitted to them.” 


What ineffable meanness it seems, to refuse 
graduation to a woman, and to offer instead, “a 
certificate of proficiency” in medicine. Let 
not woman be ridiculed for jealousy. There 
is no feminine jealousy so mean as that of 
professional exclusives. 


The safety of the working-women of Massa- 
chusetts demands a wise and careful legislation 
concerning savings banks. Weare glad to see 
that the Legislature is moving in the matter. 
In a legislative hearing, last week, Mr. C. J. 
Holmes opposed a general law on the ground 
that such a law would cause irresponsible peo- 
ple to start savings banks, which would be so 
managed as to bring diseredit on other institu- 
tions. All bank officers dread the passage of 
such a law, as its tendency would be to bring 
suspicion on existing institutions, and cause 
runs upon them. With regard to increasing the 
amount of deposits, there was but one feeling 
among bank officers, that it would not be wise. 
It would not be for the interest of small de- 
positors. The large amounts were subject to 
draft, and would be drawn at the most incon- 
venient time. The present tendency todepos- 
its was as large as was safe. The money was 
not made on the large deposits, and they were 
not welcome to the savings banks themselves. 
Mr. Bowker of East Boston preferred to re- 
strict the amount to each depositor rather 
than increase, as small deposits were of more 
value to the community and themselves. A. 
| C. Evans, of the School Street Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank in Boston, said there were 60,000 de- 
positors on their list, or one-ninth of all in the 
State, and of these 40,000 had less than $100 
each. He endorsed the views of Mr. Holmes. 
Mr. Ma!tby thought the tax on savings banks 
double what it should be, and the tendency 
was to take too heavy interest on loans. He 
thought 7 per cent. should be the limit. Sev- 
eral other gentlemen of standing in the man- 
agement of these banks spoke in similar terms, 
giving it as their opinion that the limit of per- 
sonal deposit should remain at $500; that the 
law should specially guard the small deposi- 
tors, and shut off the rich from using these 
banks. On this latter point Mr. F. M. Stone, 
Savings Bank Commissioner, was very explic- 
it. Mr.Stark, of South Boston, stated that the 
combined deposits in the State were $163,000,- 
000, or $13,000,000 more than the combined cap- 
ital of the Bank of France and the Bank of 
England, and the managers of savings banks 
should be made more responsible. He would 
have a clause for creating capital stock which 
should make the stockholders responsible for 
its amount, and the directors for three times 
the amount. Now there is no responsibility 
upon the trustees. In case of a run hethought 
it doubtful if 20 per cent. could be collected, as 
only $2,000,000 were on hand to meet de- 
mands. He advocated a complete revolution 
of the system. 


The political subjection of women results in 
the infliction of an aggregate amount of cruel- 
ty by men upon women, greater, we verily be- 
lieve, than was formerly exercised by slave- 
holders upon slaves. The domestic despotism 
is the last relic of slavery. Ouly last week, we 
saw a husband strike his wife down, in the 
streets of Boston, and drag her by her hair, 
The poor woman had her baby in her arms, 
and was utterly defenseless. Such cases as the 
following, from Blades of Grass, are not con- 
fined to the English police courts. They are 
of almost daily occurrence. 

I'll tell you what I read in the police reports 
this morning. A man is had up at the police- 
court for beating his wife. The woman is put 
into the box, with marks un her face and with 
her head bandaged ; the man doesn’t deny that 
he beat her, and half-a-dozen witnesses prove 
that he beat her cruelly; the floor of the room 
in which they lived was covered with blood- 
stains. There is no excuse for him; uo aggra- 
vation on her part is set up; a doctor states 
that if one of the blows she received had been 
a little more on the left of her head, she would 
have been killed; and the man gets three 
months’ hard labor. Afterwards, a man is 
brought up for stealing three-and-sixpence. 
He is miserably dressed, and there is want in 
his face. The evidence in this case is quite as 
clear as in the other. The prisoner snatched 
@ purse, containing three-and-sixpence, out of 
a man’s hand,and ranaway. Being searched, 
not a farthing is found upon him, nor anything 
of the value of a farthing. The man dves not 
deny the theft, and says be wanted a meal; the 
poli know nothing of him; and Me gets three 
mouths’ hard labor. Compare these equal sen- 
tences with the unequal offenses, and you will 
see the relative value of property and human 
flesh in the criminal market. 

J. V. Bub puts it plainly, doesn’t he? 

Mr. M. But these cases must be rare. 

R. T. They are very common; and these 
two cases that 1 have put side by side gre two 
of the mildest. Listeu to this —another wile- 
beating case: Husband comes home at noon, 








What kind of a man he is may be guessed from 
his first words to his wife: Lave something 
to tell thee, you-——! [’m to murder 
thee, you——!’’_ He takes off his jacket, calls 
his bull-dog, and sets it at his wife. As the 
dog flies at the woman, her husband hits her 
in the face; the dog drags her from the sofa, 
with his teeth in her flesh, (it is almost too 
horrible to tell, but it is true, every word of it,) 
and the husband jumps upon her,and kicks 
her on the head and shoulders. Imploring him 
to have mercy upon her, crying for help, the 
woman is by the dog from room to 
room, tearing flesh out of her, The frightful 
struggle continues for some time, until the wo- 
man manages to make her escape from the 
house. Itis dreadful to read the doctor's de- 
scription of the state of the woman, and how 
he feared, for three or four days, that mortifi- 
cation would set in. The man is sentenced to 
—what do you think? Six months’ hard la- 
bor. About the same time a very young ma 
is found guilty of stealing twenty shillings’ 
worth of metal, and he gets seven years’ penal 
servitude. But I could multiply these in- 
stances. 3 

In view of such facts as the foregoing, when 
will bur law-makers change the principle which 
underlies our present legislation upon the mar- 
riage relation, and decree that wives shall be 
legally the partners, not the servants of their 
husbands? When women help elect the law- 
makers. Not till then. 7 


Housekeeping cares and expenses are under 
discussion in the New York Times, The dis- 
crepancy in the estimates of different writers 
illustrates the artificial standards of taste and 
comfort. One correspondent complains that 
he can save nothing on an income of $5000 a 
year. Another, who signs himself “‘A Suffer- 
er,” bitterly bewails the misery of his fate, that 
even with an annual income of $10,000, with 
a house of his own to boot, and no children, 
and while living very inexpensively too, he 
can save nothing. Another, more economical, 
is scandalized at such an estimate, and says :— 


I, sir, am glad to be able to spend upon a 
family of seven beside myself, suddenly thrown 
upon me for support, at the age of sixty-five, 
the suin of one thousand annually, without 
the background of a house of my own, even, 
to live in, or any surety of any permauentin- 
come withal to cheer or sustain me. Why 
not call for a law to limit the percentage of 
rent to ten per cent. upon the tax valuation of 
rentable property, in lieu of lamentations that 
are ludicrous ? 


“Germania,” a fast young man, upon a salary 
of $1500, says he ‘‘cannot afford the luxury of 
a wife,” and an animated donkey signing bim- 
self ‘*Vaterland’”’ endorses that sentiment, and 
refuses to ‘assume the risk of marriage” on 
the ground that our laws, giving women unusu- 
al and special privileges and rights, have made.. 
them so extravagant in spending money, and 
so useless for househoid work, that they have 
become spendmates instead of helpmates. 
Whereupon, “A Married Yankee” puts an ex- 
tinguisher upon them both as follows :— 


lt seems to be a common mistake with. 
young men ‘o regard wives as luxuries, which. 
they hope to purchase when in a position to, 
do so. In that case it naturally fuilows that 
they regard them as expensive. Now that is 
the wrung idea entirely. No doubt there are 
women who look upon marriage as merely a 
meaus of being well provided for, but such are 
iu the minority. ‘lhe greater portion of Amer- 
ican girls are willing w be helpmates wo the 
meu they love. If “Germania” will get a wife 
of the right kind he will find this to be the case. 


The editor of the Times sums up the coniro- 
versy by asserting that a family, embracing, 
say fuur children and two servants, keeping as 
good a table as American families are accus- 
tomed to keep, aud giving their children agood 
education, showing the hospitality which all 
“middle-class” Americans do, and without the 
luxury of horses or a carriage, can literally 
save nothing out of an income of five thousand 
dollars per annuum, All of which reminds us 
of a “‘litule story,’’ as Abraham Lincoln would 
say. Some twenty years ago, a sister of the 
writer was talking over this vexed question of 
“family expenses” with the wife of Mr. Schuy- 
ler, the great railroad magnate of the day. 
With tears in her eyes, Mrs. Schuyler deplored 
the inevitable cost of living. ‘‘Here am 1,” she 
exclaimed, “economizing in every way, and yet 
my expenses for the past year have exceeded 
$40,000.” The fact is that the necessaries of 
life are very few and very cheap; its luxuries 
infinitely numerous and expensive. But 
brave and earnest young men and women can 
always afford to marry after twoor three years. 
of industrious preparation. Indeed, they can- 
not afford not to marry. “Two heads are bet- 
ter than one.” We havea good deal of sympae 
thy with poor Paddy, who refused to be dis- 
suaded from matrimony by a disciple of Mal- 
thus, exclaiming, ‘Sure, I can almost support 
myself, and it’s hard if the woman can’t do @ 
little?’ We commend the story to “*Germa- 
nia.’ Truth lies between the two extremes. 
The Philadelphia Press says :—, 

The problem which all are trying to solve 
is how the housekeeper in moderate cireume- 
stances can reduce his expeuses without de- 
priving hiuseif or family of the. ordinary do- 
mestic comforts and luxuries. Codperative 
housekeeping is one of the suggested remedies, 
but it lacks the home features dear w all 
Americaus. Coudperative stores, which would 
cheapen the cost of aruicles, and bear the gro- 
cer’s, butcher's and truckman’s business, 
would be a more ratioual method of effecting 
the desired eud. ‘Lexas beef, woo, as we had 
it last tall in Philadeipia, would be a valuable 
ally in tbe general attack upon high prices, 

To which we would add either the reduction 
of the present enormous duties upon sugar, 
molasses, tea and coifee, or else the annexa- 
tion of tropical territory upon which these ar- 
ticles can be produced. 















































shade; the accents had a bonnie burr; and as 
I hung at my post, like a Supplementary fig- ‘d would have held j; 
ure-head, I felt as if I were ganging to the competitors. There was no 
ewe bughts, Marion, or to the broom of Cow- | all possessed of such beaut 
den-knowes, or to any of those mysterious | look at her and say, “That is © 
Places whither the heroes and heroines of 
Scotch songs are so unceasingly inmotion, | 
Said within myself, “Welcome, Sco*chmen !”’ 
as the original Whatcheer, godfather of the 
steamboat, may have said, “Welcome, Eng- 
lishmen?* And when a young girl near me 
said to another, “Jessie and Jean will come 


1¢edful than to strip their 
large cards containing the list of prizes were | feet and roll up their trowsers, There was an 


hung here and there on trees in the grove, evident discontent among them when there 
which seemed to give a feudal and picturesque | 4ppeared from the judges’ tent two youths 
aspect to the whole encounter; as if some with a rather professional though shamefaced 
wandering knight, Passing through the forest, | look—the one wearing no visible garment ex- 
might, perhaps, doff his armor and try his cept light shoes and a pair of blue tights faced 
strength against the rustic throng. But no with scarlet, while the other compromised 
such mediwva! hero appeared ; only young | with gentee] costume to the extent of a sleeye- 
mechanics and tradesmen, honest-looking fel- | less shirt in addition. The look of these men’s 


There were twelve of these Sames in all, and | farther preparation r 
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BLUEBIRDS IN AUTUMN. 


BY CELIA THAXTER, 






































Stone”; but I noticed several most Satisfac- 
tory little groups of flaxen-haired or ruddy- 
haired maidens, arrayed in fresh white or buff 
cambric dresses, with & great abundance of 
blue ribbons; and I Saw some well-built, man- 
ly young fellows, as athletic in their build as 


The morning was gray and cloudy, 
And over the fading land 

Autumn was casting the withered leaves 
Abroad with a lavish hand. 


Sad lay the tawny pastures, 





lows enough, and showing themselves to be | shoes alone~which w 















ere gloomily denounced 
any Germans, but better set up and less slouchy | jn good physical condition, though not spe- | by the others, in whispers, as having spiked 
Where the grass was brown and dry; doon the day,” I felt the Same sense of for- than the average Turner. cially trained, as it Seemed, to the peculiar con- | soles—proved intimidating to all rivals, and 
And the far-off hills were blurred with mist, | tunate experience that my English friends en-| The band had landed first, and, as if wish- ditions of the Scottish games, the judges were besought to preseribe uniform- 
Under the somber sky. joyed lately at Oldport, when they for the ing to assume that leadership on land which For instance, in the first contest—“Putting ity as to shoeing or stripping. This was re- 
first time heard American lips say “Eurd- | the pipers had indisputably held by sea, the | the stone” —there was but one competitor who | fused; but the result justitied the alarm, for 

br Giver pluses spt . pean.” These, then, were the delights of | brazen gentlemen struck up “Roy's Wife’ 

? 


knew how to derive any advantage from the 
“race,” as it is technically called, of sevén feet 
six inches allowed to each, All but one pre- 


And I sighed to think of the tempests 


blue-breeches took the lead very soon, and the 
Between us and the spring, 


with vehemence, amid much clashing of eym - race had no interest except when his shirted 


bals, which they apparently used as being the 







































































































































compeer drew up to him towards the end, 
P Place where the P rovidence Caledonian Club most barbaric instrument at their command. | ferred ‘imply to stand at the line and ‘‘put” | coming in a close second, and leaving “the 
But the woodbine yet was scarlet was to celebrate Sir Walter Scott's “centenary But it was of no use; to these children of the stone from the shoulder. Only one had ruck” far behind. Indeed, these two were 
Where it found a place to cling! birthday.” P ; Scotchmen their own hereditary costume was | the knack of shouldering it, then Obtaining an | evidently so well matched as to give the whole 
And the old dead weeping willow And had this Sense of en larged experience | | Sreater rarity than any mere militia splen- | impetus by a series of short steps, and finally | race rather a preiirranged look, in contrast to 
Was draped like a splendid king. Proved insufficient, I had only to lift lead FM and, moreover, the bag-pipers, whenev- | delivering the missile with both hands from | the evident Senuineness of all the other trials. | 
Suddenly out of the heavens al the hurricane-deck, ane aan me “eather er they began, seemed able to drone down | the shoulder. This skilled performer was a | Both the winners were Irishmen, and I be- 
Lik hire sparks of }j zt ~~ od we clans” embodied in the piper whe Gilmore’s Coliseum Orchestra by sheer noise, very powerfully built young stone-cutter, nam- | lieve there was No measurement of the course, 
A intel landant swept pr lit there, puffing as if he had but an hour's Where the Piping father and son strutted, | ed Alexander Dick ; and he threw the twenty- | nor was the time officially announced. Yet ¢ 
In the woodbine garlands bright. 7 raphe . * body and was p oe ged to give thither all followed; where MacGregor sat, one-pound stone a distance of twenty-three | had the race been Olympic, I do not think the 3 
* at Ge Scotland. = bag-p ee P pose se there was the head of the table. Even the feet ten inches. His chief competitor, Robert | winner could have been more warmly congrat- t 
The tree was alive in a mate ~ ted gti — — rn a en = flags were deserted for these picturesque min- Hay, a working coppersmith, rather slightly | ulated; and I wonder that no enthusiast has 
With motion, color and song; Cnese cars —s ~ on utterly strels; but my eye was Struck by the old built, came witain an inch of this throw, though | argued for the moral influence of athletic con- i 
How gorgeous the flash of their azure wings deaf—as T certainly wished to be and ecomed Scotch standard—the rampant lion on the without a run. And it was surpassed, after | tests from the zeal with which winners are E 
The blood-red leaves amag! at that moment likely to become—he would orange ground, as described in “Marmion” :— | the prescribed three trials were over, by a tall | always Sreeted; such patting and pinching P 
Beautiful, brilliant creatures ! have struck me as being equal to the sum- “Where in proud Scotland's royal shield, Irishman named McDonahue, whose efforts, | and caressing as this youth had to endure, h 
What sudden delight they brought Mens of Clan-Conuil by the a! Te ruddy lion ramped in gold.» when regularly competing, had not been so | upon his gaunt and denuded shoulders. The w 
Into the pallid morning, erarped hie looks, in what ls sarcastically | ‘The other flag bore only the stars and stripes, Successful. I should add that the games were / little yuerdon of three dollars—this being the bj 
Rebuking my dreary thought! called “citizen's dress” he might have been | and both had thistles wreathed around them | 154 confined to Scotchmen, but Open to all | tirst,and two dollars the second prize, in each ti 
® commonplace man enough ; but he wore —that most appropriate national emblem, comers, game—seemed a very inadequate symbol of wi 
Only a few days longer, the Murray tartan, and he had dirk and spor- which replaces the cactus in northern zones, The next performance was wholly new to such copious raptures, ge 
And they would have flown to find ran and what should have been a claymore, giving forth a similar beauty of form and hue | me, and was obviously almost as new 10 most After these glories of tights and spiked es) 
The wonderful, vanished wears, and he had a “glengarry,’’ with St. Andrew ’s from the same environment of thorns, of the competitors, It was “throwing the light shoes, a foot-race between ten boys seemed wl 
Leaving darkness and cold behind. cross, beneath which his small eyes looked | Thy place where we had landed—Some- hammer.” This implement is simply a per- quite a condescension, and there was more of tee 
O, to flee from the bitter weather, wildly forth, halt closed in ecstasy, while his body's Point—was one of those breezy wooded forated iron ball, weighing fourteen pounds, | fun than of severe science in the process of ‘ 
The winter’s buffets and shocks— thin cheeks grew thinner and thinner, utterly bluffs which line Narragansett Bay, and “re | and placed on a hickory handle six feet and drawing them up in order, Nothing short of “ig 
To borrow their strong, light pinions, drained of air, His red moustache had a devoted to tea-houses, dance-halls, and clam a half long. Those who first came forward | 4 Caledonian committee-man and a father Yo 
And follow their shining flocks! ranger = his — = beard a in’! chowder. The house itself looked respectable | for the trial held this simply as if it were an | apiece could possibly keep them in line, and the 
the breeze, like Ossian’s g 1osts, and there enough, and the Caledonian Club had wisely | axe and after Swinging it once or twice in | the " . 5 one , me: 
: ons xe, é ; ‘ 1€ slightest noise was Sure to be accepted by ; 
be they mt rb ne tag berries, was a rhythmic rocking to and fro as he beat prohibited for the day all drinks more potent | the air, heaved it forward as they best could, some eager urchin as an equivalent for “go,” “ 
eager an 8 : Siad, ‘ time, that seemed to represent the tramp of than ale, or than a “pious and painful” eubsti- some ten feet, some fifty. The hammer flew Three lively false Starts, however, took some littl 
I watched them dreaming of April . : ; nad ; , y ’ ’ 
pee view “9 Meche ’ innumerable men; and still came that wheez- tute for conviviality called “tonic-beer,” From from their hands in rather a wild Way, and in- superfluous elasticity out of the legs of each ; the 
a . | ing drone that took the ear as with a spell | the distrust with which this temporary prohi- deed the very first performer, the tall Irishman, and at the fourth attempt they got off so so- the 
And I thought, “Though I cannot follow them, | and inexorably held it, The interminable bition was received by some applicants, I was sent it whizzing among the judges with a free- berly that one yonth was fairly left behind, clan 
I can patiently endure, note brought Strangely back to me the drum- led to doubt if the injunction was likely, as dom that seemed likely to diminish the num- | +i) appealing to his watehful parent to know L 
And make the best of the show-storms, beat played by a little English drum-major in the courts say, to be made perpetual, bers of that honorable body. Still the Per- | when the race was to begin. Ashe had Fst and 
And that is something more, camp—something that stands by itself in my “Ain’t there nothin’ else ?” said an ill-look- formance did not seem very remarkable, nor the inside position, he doubtless felt plone P bow 
memory; not so much jubilant or triumphant, ing inquirer, obviously American, of the bar- indeed very interesting, until Mr. Dick—I natural pangs: but it was ; I not 
, . é 8S; Dut it was just as wel for he i 
“ aes eden ben bay tote ; but with an undertone of desolation and for- keeper, ° noticed that every man became “Mr,” with was a the smallest of the boys, piers the Fr ‘seem 
And my joy will be the deeper lorn hope, mastered and borne on by one re- “Nothin’ else,” said that monarch, looking the judges as soon as he seemed likely to win race was easily won by a long-legged youngster the j 
For rt nd have earned the spring.” ora — mayen, se + phages it remote away, as If fearful of the human eye, or of him- —steppedforward again with the quiet remark, | wo took the lead from the Start, and to whom ment 
as 1" a million men cou @ taken up an self. “That isn't the Scottish way,” and proceeded | : ired harity to attribut nly th mun 
_— ng Folks, ‘ , . f ’ . it required some charity to attri ute only the 
Our whe g ey 7 carried along by it. without chance for re- “Ain’t ye got just a dash 0’ suthin’ Pa stern- to show the science of the game. Having prescribed fourteen summers, The boys were sense 
Py paren E BABY treat; as if there were hot between those in- ly questioned the interrogator. stripped his broad chest to the shirt, he pro- only sent once round the ring, instead of twice, hour 
NAMING TH . cessant notes an atom of space in which to “Dunno what he may have,” answered the | ceeded to kick up the turf with his feet, by way | and came in with decidedly less puffing than educa 
“You have birds in a cage, and you’ve beauti- | insert a recall of cowardice; and so with this yielding bar-keeper, with Prospective consola- of securing a better hold, and then daubed his | thei, elder competitors, And | 
ful flowers, piper. The essence of martial music lies in tion; “ain’t nothin’ now.” ’ hands with earth that they might Not slip. This closed the morning’s feats, and now with 
But you haven’t at your house what wa have | a certain unrelenting monotony; the more But I am bound to say that I think the vir- After this rather imposing preparation he | dinner was in order. It was announced in preser 
at ours; barbarous and unvaried the better; break the tue of the establishment held Out at least un- | caled once or twice to the judges, “Make more | the bills as “a}first-elass shore dinner.” This tempt 
Tis the prettiest thing that you ever did see, | spell for an instant, and who knows but your til the first return boat, for I saw only one per- room!” with an emphasis that seemed a little phrase may be v: gue to the uninitiated, but ticed | 
Just as dear and as Previous as precious can be; | whole army may run away ? son who showed the slightest undue exhilara- ostentatious till we saw the end. Then, no Dill of fare is required to give it a perfect there 
Tis my own baby sister, just Seven. days old, But our piper had his forces well in hand, tion, and he may have been the Victim of a Standing with his back to the arena—quite definiteness of meaning along the shores of voice 
And too little for any but Srown folks to hold. | within the walls of a steamboat, and we were | private bottle. There were some casks of ale | unlike his predecessors—and giving three | Narragansett Bay. A repast of this deserip- never 
Oh! I know you would love her; she’s fresh | # running away together to the picnic ground. | On tap close to, the scene of the games, but | mighty swings with the hammer, he brought | tion implies not merely a vast number of pen. you m 
as a rose, | What is that peculiar process by which 4 solid | T saw none of that excessive drinking which his body half round with the last Swing, and | ple and a great quantity of food, but its ar- at leas 
And she has such a queer, tiny bit of a nose, | mass of people gradually settles itself together tarks German festivals, and which, if it does delivered the missile with a thundering force rangement and mode of serving are as intlex- oysters 
And the dearest and loveliest pink little toes, / and makes room? Is the elasticity in the not end in intoxication, ends in becoming a | that carried it twenty feet beyond any previ- | ible as anything in the very best society, the pre 
Which, I tell mother, seem only made to be | flesh, or in the farments, or in the spirit? At bore, | Ousthrow. The applause was vehement, and | In this case there were rough tables under tom. 
kissed ; | any rate, there was Presently some space to| ‘The Pipers presently marched away south- under its stimulus, both Hay and the Irish | the trees, and plates were laid for two thou- ; At a 
And she keeps her wee hand doubled up in a | breathe, and I could pass in upon the deck, | ward along the bluffs, and the band and the MeDonahue roused themselves, and without | sand people. I took my place in full view of is just 
- fist. and could slowly move amid the throng. A crowd Streamed after them. We emerged | attempting to rival Dick’s back-handed dem- | the kitchen, which consisted of a heap of serupul 
She is quite without hair, but she’s beautiful | clean, staid, cheery, respectable crowd it was. | from the pine trees upon an open plain, where onstration, went far beyond their Previous | stones in aback yard. These stones are the —and t 
eyes, There were a few vagrant Americans like my- al large arena was roped in for the games, performance. fire-place—first the fire is made on them; in of clam 
She always looks pretty, except when she cries, | Self; there were a few Germans, mestly mem- There was a little want of method visible— Bat all the interest was still concentrated an hour it is sy ept away and replaced by a the sup 
And what name we shall give her there’s no bave of the band; there were two 0 ag and, indeed, this was the society 8 first meet- on Dick's throwing, Being offered another layer of clams (in the shell), on which are ay! an 
one ean tell, Sicians with harp and song; and a ittle ing; but What was wanting iM system was trial—for in all these games each performer piled green corn and sea-weed, while a cotton pe - 
For my father says Sarah, and mother likes | French vind er rm —, ane his quavering mnie up in good nature, : had three—he said with calm superiority, “] bagging covers the whole and excludes the on wes 
Belle; chant “ out “Ma Marguerite, aud “Ma Nor- A reel! a Scotch reel! Shouted one of don’t mind; that was not a very good throw,” | air. The fire and the Sea-weed produce a “ ai 
And my great-uncle John—he’s an old-fashion- wo ad Pree Ce nt, tae weal ons gp ene ey Tent Seotelt | ana discharged his catapult again, advancing | steam which cooks the clams and the corn; 7 or 
ed man— visible Scotch origin. A very few had Sprigs reel. Get in wi yer lassies, echoed a brpad five feet on his first attempt. This time I and while unattractive to the eye it is really a re ni 
Wants her named for his wife that is dead, | Of heath in their caps—these I fancied might Scotch voice, But neither Jads hor lassies gladly shifted my place to the safe side of him, tolerably clean mode of cookery. 1 fear the wn , 
Mary Aun; be gardeners and so have access to that Cost- | seemed ae » come to the front, and for there was really Something formidable in same can hardly be said for the accompanying “— . ne 
But the name J have chosen the darling to call | lier decoration—but many had a thistle in the | one yout sively dee eetaly summoned, a that giant swing, and, as he justly cautioned chowder and the baked fish : but, perhaps, my p — 
Is a name that is prettier far than them all; {| hat or button-hole ; and one woman said mv a aes y oped ° oe dance a Vi a Us, “it might slip.” Still a third time he tossed | judgment is biased by the fact that 1 once re : 
And to give it to baby my heart is quite set— | her gallant, There 8 yer thistle, but where s sinia or which gs iame ul renunciation o it, and with equal force. I am pretty well ac- lodged with a wheres sea-captain, renowned iv aa 
It is Violet Martha Rose Stella Marzette.” the cuddie to eat it? —and then derisively, his birthright was received with Proper SCFM. | customed to the observation of athletic feats, along Narragansett Bay as a concocter of ner, or hi 
“he don’t know what & cuddie is; it’s Just a/ Still the dancers were not forthcoming ; till, | and certainly I have never seen @ more mag- | «hore dinners.” There was no stain upon ness tha 
Silis c ellany ed wonder with which the juveniles regarded | being promised, the leader called triumphant- Powers of the body than in those three throws, noticed that every chowder party was accom- ended, I 
nh j y . * 66 aft? . “ Py sl ; " 
¢ 4 the pron mest oe tee +m I i ly: : a that’s Bab Aid = aaa a He sent the hammer sixty-five feet, in one panied by a temporary withdrawal of the fam- st 
————————— how rapidiy the American chik ren of Scotch | outside t € ropes _ More goo “naturedly than case, which was not perhaps more remarkable | ily wash-boiler. , 
Y OF SCOTTISH GAMES Parents were drifting from the national words | I ever saw the thing done before, the whole than when the slenderer Hay accomplished | "As was said, the bill of fare on these occa- nies I ha 
A DA ° and ways, while yet proud of their origin, and multitude fell far back, and in the middle of fifty-five by the straightforward throw; but as | sions is inexorable, and consists of three the crowc 
BY T. W. HIGGINSON, not disposed to ignore it, as are often the | a halfacre of sand and scanty grass the per- astudy for the eye, there was no comparison | courses and a dessert. First course: baked ing, “One 
— younger generation of Irish. But so long as | formers Stood up to perform their reel. ‘The between the efforts. I am since told by ex- | clams, with green corn and melted butter. the couple 
When I looked on the decks of the excur- | they retained Sufficient sense of nationality to | martial piper was ready with his bags; the perts that neither feat was extraordinary, and | Second course: clam chowder, Third course: ing up, wit 
sion steamboat at Providence, Rhode Island, | celebrate Seott’s birthday by a Picnic, “on | crowd stood watching with eager interest, that it has been nearly doubled by the more | baked fish, with raw tomatoes and cucumbers, and lookii 
and sought vainly for # square inch of space | which occasion the Ancient Games of Scot- | when the leader, who was also secretary of | pnous performers. Moreover, the hammer | also white and brown bread. Dessert: clam- quainted 
unoccupied by human beings, it was yetacom- | land” would be “competed for,” they were the Club, moved by one of thore sudden calls in this case was only the “light’”’ one, while the cakes, which are fritters made of clams chop- neatly en 
fort to know that this overcrowded humanity | Scotch enough for me, which so Constantly cause the total disappear- “heavy” hammer weighs twenty-one pounds, ped very small and fried in butter. Drink: gloveless, | 
was Scotch. Never having been in Scotland | As we neared the wharf the two pipers— | ance of committee-men, hurried off, leaving I take this to have been originally a quarry-"| eold water, and nothing else, unless the bar of the wo 
—where Scotsmen are, moreover, said to be for there was a Second minstrel, son of the | his partner: the other dancers, after a pause 
growing rarer—] thought it something to see 


inan’s game, and it is said that the prizes are happens to be open. 
first, and wearing inappropriately the Mac- 


Other, this 
of awkward publicity, gradually Slipped away almost always won by stone-cutters, It is possible that a “shore dinner,” like formance a 
them on board the Steamboat “Whatcheer,”’ Gregor tartan instead of the Murray—struck | also; and at last the Secretary’s partner, a Next came the running race, twice round a olives, may require three experiments. This & looker-on 
where they were a trifle too abundant. Not up “The Campbells are Coming”; and thus nice little girl in a checked gingham dress, | circle of one hundred and twenty-five yards, | was my first, and it left no inclination for a Presentl; 
wishing to be outdone by the bass-drum of the | our clan, numbering some eight hundred, dis- | walked slowly from the center of the ring, | 4s running does not seem so much @ knack to | second; only an inward emptiness which sug- manager be 
Attleboro’ Brass Band—which implement of charged itself upon the bank. Most of these | chewing meditatively a blade of grass, and 

music I saw hanging outside the pilot-house— | were women and children, and nearly al] 


be acquired asa thing accessible by the light gested that almost any other form of food 
of nature, there were naturally more competi- | would be welcome. I have always had rather 
tors for this prize than for those preceding, | a faney for Strange meats, and have content- ; 
and it was amusing to see them as they came edly partaken of moose, bear, alligator, and entertainm 
together, eyeing askance the build and limbs drum-fish ; but probably there are some per- State of tot 
of each other, The six who first gathered Sons sent into the world without being equip- ’ is called pol 
were evidently young fellows who had come | ped for the 4ppreciation ofclams, and [ must 

from the crowd, and who had deemed no | be one of these. At any rate, the impression 


and the yo 
with an old 
I had hard! 





» the | leaving nothing in the arena but the pipers 

marshals told me, were Scotch by birth or pa- | and one little ragged boy, who alleviated pub- | 
rentage. As we filed up the long and rather | lic disappointment by Standiug on his head, 

shaky pier, we made a very lively company ; Yet nobody seemed disturbed at this change 

board could give such a sense of foreign travel}, | and though in positive good looks an Ameri- of programme, and everybody passed in great 

s faces around me were broad and canny; | cCancrowd would Perhaps have had the ad- | good nature, and without very definite an- 

the hair was “gowden,” from Palest to fierces+ ' Vantage, yet in health, Vigor, ard a certain nouncement, to the first game on the list. 


I bung myself to a stanchion at the Starboard 
quarter, and the boat got under way, J could 
not have believed that merely going on ship- 
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jeft by the dinner was that I should like to 
have some other dinner; I could have said as 
the French lady said, when, after reading her 
lover’s first copy of verses, she put out her 
hand for the second: ‘Je préfere l'autre.” 
But as I went to the feast less for food than 
for human nature, I had reason to be satisfied. 
We sat beneath a pine grove, looking down 
upon the blue water; white-winged boats 
were every instant coming and going round 
the long pier; the tables were being steadily 
filled by an eager crowd of people; the wo- 
men were dressed with that gayety of color 
which has so transformed the aspect of Amer- 
ican crowds even within my memory; every- 
body was pushing, eager, hungry, and good- 
oatured. And, however active the crowd 
may have been in settling to their places, they 
were inert and sluggish compared with the 
corps of waiters, white and black, whom I 
had first seen arrive by sail-boat, then had 
seen flinging themselves upon the green corn, 
forty husking like one ;—and whom I now saw 
rushing to and fro between the tables and the 
“clam-bake,”’ balancing piles of plates upon 
their very shoulders, it seemed to me, and 
answering innumerable calls with inexhausti- 
ble vivacity. The longer Isat there, the more 
exciting and bewildering became this mael- 
strom of waiters; and I was pleased and proud 
to find at last that my opposite neighbor was 
himself one of this class, now absent on fur- 
lough, and taking his clams like a gentleman. 
He had served tables, it appeared, at Rocky 
Point, the climax and glory of “shore’’ places ; 
he knew what waiting should be; he knew 
what to exact from his humbler fellows, and 
by what taunts to rouse their flagging ambi- 
tion. He pointed out and encouraged those 
who excelled, and gave me the names and 
genealogies of the more eminent waiters, and 
especially of the chief of staff at Rocky Point, 
who could carry on his arm no less than six- 
teen plates of clam-cakes ‘‘to wonst.” 

“The baked clams,’’ he obligingly told me, 
“is the only clean things to these dinners. 
You won’t get a waiter to eat a shore dinner; 
they know too much. Have their separate 
meal. Pie and tea.” (What a picture!) 

“Tt beats all,” he thoughtfully added, “how 
little some folks has seen of the world. When 
the 7ist regiment was to Rocky Pint, now, 
the waiters had to show ’em how to eat a 
clam. Wanted to eat tails and all!’ 

I felt how little of the world I too had seen, 
and wished that somebody would show me 
how to eat any part of them. Why should 
mot the Tist regiment eat the tails? They 
seemed as attractive as the heads, supposing 
the intelligent bivalve to possess that orna- 
ment; yet as I looked around, everybody was 
munching eagerly. I have seldom had sucha 
sense of gustatory solitude, even in sitting an 
hour after dinner with gentlemen of highly- 
educated palates, who talked about wines. 
And it would even appear that with clams, as 
with wines, the golden mean is difficult to 
preserve; if you care for them at all, you are 
tempted to love them too much. I have no- 
ticed that with every native Rhode Islander 
there is a certain tremulous tenderness of 
voice in speaking of them, such as a stranger 
never can learn; to appreciate their delights 
you must have been ‘‘born in the purple,” or 
at least by the purple sea. Idonot know why 
oysters are called ‘‘natives” in England, but 
the preéminent native of Rhode Island is the 
cl 





“At last the clatter of crockery subsided—it 
is just to say that the plates and bowls were 
scrupulously clean, if their contents were not, 
—and the tables were cleared. Forty bushels 
of clams had been consumed,—according to 
the superintendent of the “bake,”—one hun- 
dred and seventeen gallons of chowder, and 
six hundred pounds of fish, chiefly bluefish 
and “squid.’’ The robust appetite of good 
Sir Waiter would have rejoiced in this tribute 
to his memory by his countrymen, though he 
might have been incredulous at hearing of 
the absence of liquors—only one halfpenny- 
worth of sack to this intolerable deal of bread. 

But he would have been quite satisfied with 
the hilarity of the dance-hall, where the fes- 
tivities were either kept up regardless of din- 
ner, or had been begun after it with a prompt- 
ness that indicated good digestion. Stroll- 
ing down thither as soon as my repast was 
ended, I found the low open building filled 
with young people, and quadrille sets nearly 
formed. The very dirtiest master of ceremo- 
nies I had ever seen was hurrying through 
the crowd in his shirt-sleeves, and vociferat- 
ing, “One more couple wanted here,’’ while 
the couples he had already mated were stand- 
ing up, with some shamefacedness of manner, 
and looking as if they would be better ac- 
quainted when once in motion. They were 
neatly enough dressed, though generally 
gloveless, and looked like young Americans 
of the working class. For some reason or 
other, this seemed the only part of the per- 
formance at which Scotland was content to be 
a looker-on. 





Presently the violins struck up, the dirty | 


manager began to shout the familiar figures, 
and the young people plunged into the dance 
with an old-fashioned energy that amazed me. 
I had hardly seen “square dances” since those 
entertainments retired some years since, in a 
state of total languor and decline, from what 
is called polite society. It was almost a pleas- 


ure, since “vitality is always hopeful,” to find 
them still kept up in these ’long-shore dance- 
halls, with an eager zeal that made the most 
resolute round dances seem rather feeble and 
inexpressive, suited only for those whom some 
happy blunderer described as “the effete of so- 
ciety.” Even the young men did not walk 
their steps evasively, as of yore, but danced the 
soberest “forward two’’ with a waggish vivaci- 
ty that almost shook the hats upon their heads. 
It was not asolid German heartiness, but there 
was a suggestion of almost French volatility 
about it, and one almost expected that there 
would presently be something improper, 
though there never was. This in the quieter 
passages; while the slightest suggestion to 
“swing partners” was received with a vehe- 
mence that shook the platform, and must have 
materially encouraged the motion of the earth 
upon its axis. 

I am sure it indicates some change in our 
people that they should be found dancing with 
such ardor at these popular entertainments, 
for it is not many years since the dance of civ- 
ilization, in America, was the most mournful 
of spectacles, and no step downward in the so- 
cial scale could then revive that exercise from 
its gloom. I have seen dances of lumber-men 
in Maine, and of borderers in Kansas, a dozen 
years ago, and they were discouragingly stu- 
pid ;—as dull, though not so objectionable, as 
the coarse “string-games” which even now 
prevail in those regions of New England where 
dancing is still prohibited, and a maiden’s lips 
are held less sacred than her feet. Believing, 
as I do, that our rural communities suffer for 
want of innocent amusement, and that no so- 
cial entertainment is,on the whole,so inno- 
cent as dancing, I gladly record these symp- 
toms of the return of joy. 

Meantime, a fair proportion of the Scotch 
merry-makers had returned to the arena where 
the games were to be resumed. It seemed to 
take the athletes longer than the dancers to 
digest their clams, and the eager pipers were 
blowing themselves hoarse in the effort to col- 
lect their “Scots wha hae.” As the head pi- 
per paced the enclosure [I heard remarks un- 
complimentary to his nether limbs by stout 
old women, who had perhaps beheld John Hie- 
Jandman on his native heather; and indeed 
our minstrel’s bare, thin knees, and his end- 
less drone, made him seem at last but some 
human grasshopper, the survivor of his race, 
finishing wearily the song of summer days. 
To beguile the gathering crowd the same irre- 
pressible boy reappeared to turn somersets; 
also to stand on his head; sometimes upon the 
shoe-brush box, which in the morning had af- 
forded him severer occupation, Possibly he 
showed his bare feet in the air as a sign or al- 
lurement for customers, just as harness-mak- 
ers exhibit a horse’s head; but instantly a va- 
riety of small urchins followed his example, 
their success being generally in direct ratio to 
their raggedness. Itis one of the singular com- 
pensations of the universe that the boys with 
the least presentable nether garments have 
usually the most agility with which to:show 
them. 

Soon, however, the arena was cleared, the 
band played, and all present stood upon their 
feet once more. Indeed, the first exhibition 
was one of dexterity in the use of heels, for the 
Highland Fling was first in orcer. This was 
danced upon a square platform of boards laid 
upon the ground, and the chief performer was 
our’ junior piper, whose father, meanwhile, 
furnished the music. Yes, it was he—as in 
Clough’s delightful “Bothie”— 

“Lo, I see piping and dancing! and whom in 
the midst of the bustle, 

Cantering loudly along there, or, look you, 
with arms uplifted, 

Whistling and snapping his fingers and seizing 
his gay, smiling Janet, 

Whom ?—whom else but the piper? the wary, 
precognizant piper.” 

But no Janet was here—only a platform of 
bare boards on a bare plain, and one solitary 
young piper, wearing the wrong tartan, and 
trying to achieve by mere jerk of heel and 
snapping of fingers the sensation that can only 
be obtained, I suppose, in a peat-reeking hut 
by a lochside, amid smoke and laughter and 
kisses— : 
“While rang roof and rafter with bag-pipes and 

reeling,” 
as another Scotch poet more lyrically sings. 
But our young piper won his prize, having but 
one competitor, a mere civilian, with nothing 
Scotch visible about him except his cap and, 
perhaps, his steps. Then came the same tri- 
umphant performer, for the sword dance. This 
was more exciting; there was no waving of 
broad-swords above the head, such as I had 
fancied might be, but sword and scabbard were 
placed cross-wise upon the platform; then be- 
gan a series of intricate figures, danced with 
cautious feet, and eyes turned anxiously down- 
ward, since, whatever happened, neither blade 
nor sheath must stir. ‘‘Competitors are re- 
quired to stop,” say the rules of the Club, 
“the moment the swords are touched or dis- 
placed.” It seemed so like “‘hop-scotch’’ set 
to music that one was set to pondering the 
etymology of that game, and whether it was 
really some Scotchman who first hopped it. 
But our young minstrel went through his 
performance in a manly and martial way; 
there was something medieval and significant 
in it, and it seemed to rouse an emotion more 


like national enthusiasm than anything else I | 


saw that day. 

The trial of high leaping which followed 
produced no remarkable achievement, but in- 
terested me chiefly (for I had seen better-leap- 
ing in gymnasiums) by the different types of 
character it brought out, and by the looks of 
the contestants. To those who find the hu- 
man face the most interesting of all visible ob- 
jects for study, there is a peculiar charm in 
watching athletic feats. The character must 
go into the face at such times; a man may at- 
titudinize in the preliminaries, but when he 
is ranning at a cord in the air, and obliged 
to concentrate all his faculties on clearing it, 
there is no chance for counterfeiting; he looks 
precisely what he thinks, he thinks about one 
thing—the cord—and he puts into that think- 
ing all the force that is in him. So looked 
and so sprang these performers—all manly, 
slight-built, vigorous young fellows, all of 
Scotch descent, and all practised in jumping, 
it was plain enough. Andrew Murray leaped 
four feet four inches at the first trial, and Wil- 
liam Smith the same, after several trials, and 
these won the prizes, and deserved them, tov, 
considering the sandy ground on which they 
leaped. But when one remembers that the 
manuals of athletic exercises set six feet as the 
possible maximum of agility, and that the Eng- 
lish traditions of the famous leaper Ireland, 
and others, go far beyond this, these par- 
ticular Caledonian games were not re:uarkable. 
When this same Smith afterwards cleared 
eighteen feet at a running leap, it was a great- 
erexploit. Thackeray makes his young Vir- 
ginian leap twenty-one feet, and credits the 
Father of his Country with one foot more. 

My day was drawing to a close, but I linger- 
ed for the “hop-step-and-jump.”’ This was 
perhaps the most interesting trial of the whole, 
from its closer and more prolonged competi- 
tion; and the crowd had grown by this time 
more eager, and pressing within the ropes, 
lett only a narrow lane down which the run- 
ners came with their dashing motion. There 
were ten competitors, each with three trials, 
What stood for the longest stretch at. first— 
thirty-four feet-—was soon overtaken and pass- 
ed, and as man after man came running, bound- 
ing, shaking his foot in air, and leaping with 
his utmost effort, the judges anxiously meas- 
ured each attempt, and the result was eagerly 
repeated among the crowd. The distance 
went gradually up from thirty-four feet to thir- 
ty-six—stopped for a time at Smith’s thirty-six 
feet four, tiil the first prize was finally won by 
Albert Duncan with a “hop-step-and-jump” of 
thirty-seven feet two. 

If I had been told before leaving home that 
I should, after all, miss seeing the sack-race 
and the three-legged race, I should probabl¢ 
not have come; but I had so heartily enjoyed 
my out-door day, and the games, if not physi- 
cally astounding, were yet so honest and inno- 
cent and manly, that I was well content. The 
first boat for Providence was to leave at four, 
and J must take it. There had been acricket- 
match near by, earlier in the day, which had 
somehow ended before I left#my Scotchmen; 
und the quoit-match, which was also a side- 
show, I had left unvisited. These I did not 
mind; but I had never seen a sack-race, and 
even the name of “three-legged race” had al- 
ways been a mystery to me. I afterwards 
learned that it was simply brought about by 
tying men two and two—the right leg of one 
to the left leg of his mate—thus making of 
each pair a combined being that may be call- 
ed, with consent of the lexicographers, a triped. 
This joint creature ran on this occasion one 
hundred and twenty-five feet (as I afterwards 
learned), with much stumbling and falling; 
and this, with the sack-race, doubtless made 
a sufficient two-act farce after the day’s melo- 
drama. But I turned away, leaving the pipers 
still piping, the ale very moderately flowing, 
the danece-hall still thronged, the fires of the 
clam-bake dying away into ashes,—and took 
my square foot of space, be it less or more, on 
the return steamer. Close beside me squatted 
the little French boy, counting up the two dol- 
lars his “Marguerite” had won for him; the 
two harpers were on the forward deck; every- 
body was tired, everybody was happy, nobody 
was drunk. And as I landed on the wharf I 
could honestly count my day well spent, could 
register another white mark of gratitude for 
bonnie Scotland, and could wish another hun- 
dred years of loving memory to the name of 
good Sir Walter.—Scribner’s Monthly. 





HUMOROUS. 


A certain rum restaurant has the following 
sign: “Vitals cooked here.” 

A farmer gathers what he sows; while a 
seamstress sews what she gathers. 

Brazilians recommend anacuondas as excel- 
lent mousers in families where the baby can 

“be kept out of the way. . 

Occasionally a short, sharp and decisive love- 
letter gets into print, like the following from 
Indiana: ‘*‘Dear ——, though absent not forgot- 
ten, there’s a good tyme commin’, wate a leetle 
longer.” F 

Mrs. Partington recently entered the office 
of the probate judge (called “civilian”), and in- 
quired in the blandest tone: “Are you the civ- 
il villain?” “Do you wish to insult me, mad- 
am ?” said the judge. “Yes,” replied the ami- 
able old lady; “my brother died detested, and 
left three infidel children, and I’m to be their 

"executioner; so I want to insult the civil villain 





about it.” Her request was complied with. 


| bre 





Hungry boarder—‘Some more bread, if you 
please; I always eat a good deal of bread with 


my meat.” Sarcastic landlady—‘‘Se I see, 
os eayeee a good deal of meat with your 


Maggie—a four year old—“Why is your hair 
80 gray, mamma?” Mamma—“Well, because 
you're such a naughty child sometimes.” 
Maggie—pointing to grandma sitting in the 
corner—* What a naughty child you have been! 
Poor grandma’s hair’s quite white !’’ 

Another humble imitator of George Wash- 
ington has turned up, A Michigander present- 
ed himself to the sheriff, weeping, and said he 
could not tell a lie; he had killed his wife and 
child with his little hatchet. The sheriff told 


_him he was too good to live much longer, and 


the chances are that he will not. 


The absurdities of English grammar are thus 
happily illustrated :— 


Remember, though box 
In the plural makes boxes, 
The plural of ox 
Should be oxen, not “oxes.” 
To which some one adds :— 


And remember, though fleece 
In the plural is fleeces, 
That the plural of goose 
Isn’t “gooses” nor “geeses,” 
Another :— 


And remember, though house 
In the plural is houses, 
The plural of mouse 
Should be mice, and not “mouses.”’ 


Allof which goes to prove 
That grammar a farce is, 
For where is the plural 
Of rum and molasses ? 
The plural, we say, 
Of ram don’t us trouble; 
Take One glass too much, 
. And you’re sure to see double. 
The Christian Union adds the following 
stanza:— 
Mouse, it is true, 
In the plural is mice, 
But the plural of house 
Should be houses, not hice! 





ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 
NEWSPAPER. 


A WEEKLY 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WoMAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rigut or SuFFRAGE. 
Pablished Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 
JuLia Warp Howe, Lucy Strong, Henry B 
BLACKWELL and T. W. Hieoinson, Zditors. Mary 
A. Livermore, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Ho vy, Insurance Ex. 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Ulive st. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. _. 

Taz WomAN’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suflrage who wish to — the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of inJividual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chfcago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progiess.—Harper’s Weekly. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. 
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Single gopy 6 





CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by THe New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Ture AMERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 
York. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 
cents, Business notices 20 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 


All communications for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Henry B. BLACKWELL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston. 











“VITAL MAGNETIC CURE,” 
ALso “THE MENTAL CURE,” 


Are valuable and most useful books, and are alive to 
the needs and wants of ern & 
They will be sent free, on receipt of $1.50 each, by 
A. 8. HAYWARD, Magnetizer, 82 Dover St., Boston 
Lucy Stone called the meeting to order. 
Feb. 10, 3t 


PHONOGRAPHY. 
Mrs. M.S. AVERY would be happy to meet with 
new and former pupils in Phonography at her old 
place, No. 36 Bromficld St., on Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons, commencing Jan, 31st, for a course 
of 10 lessons. It Feb. 3. 





Braman, Shaw & Co., 
? Importers of 


Sam.Laycock & sons’ 





ENGLISH 


Hair Seating, 
AND 


MANUFACTURERS 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, &c. 
Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St. 
BOSTON. 
Factory---East Cambridge. 





Jan. 6. 6m 





R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Fands always in hand for First Class City Mort 

gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. ly Aug. 5. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
sapester and dealer in Decalcomanie, 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opel Vv ete. 
Free 


Instructions in Decalcomanie. ‘ax flowers, 
Fruit, ete., taught with all the latest im e 
Fo , by an Rone e6- 


a on ones iene B51 Weabineton vite) 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC,1 Pemberton square. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will raed oe | $i per day for 
one year; peo CA clognatly, sary rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved — 
Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cash or $1,25 
per day for one year, g the celebrated Stefnwa 
cale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for = tee 
eee ons quality of tone surpassing any 0 in the 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and RH der 
= - 4 principal makers, for sale for the 
original cost. 

Tis, Agents for Brigg’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. . 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Besure and call and e 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piane Ce. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known ana 


most t my tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for 

kinds of work, heavy or 
sight, and the most pop- 






This practical and eas- 
ily man Machine 
has now s the Ly 
of time and thoroug 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world, The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers the wants 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

i Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, th hout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; 
favorable. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. ly 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahuon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&e 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 
Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. . 


Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


REED ORGANS; 

Compiled by an Organist who has a pre-eminent 
power of pleasing the public, both by his playing and 
his compositions. Rose quickly into favor on its first 
appearance, and is acknowledged to be a Standard 
Work of the first rank. Price, $2.50. 





Beautiful Song. TRUE HAPPINESS. .... Keller. .35 


HAYDN’S METHOD FOR GUITAR. 
A new and improved method, with Progressive 
Studies, Instrumental rieces, and a collection of Pop- 
ular Songs. Price, $3.00. - 





A Set of 25 very good, easy Piano pieces for begin- 
ners. 
GOLDEN ECHOES. ..........00+00+- Mack, each. .30 


EATON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE 
CORNET. 

Learn to “blow your own horn,” by studying this 
new and excellent method, full of Theory, Exercises, 
sparkling Melodies, Trios and Variations, with, if you 
please, Piano accompaniment. Price $1.50. 

The above Songs and Pieces, sent, post free, on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

Jan. 6. BOSTON. ly 
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MR. SUMNER’S UNEQUAL EQUALITY. 


We have read with hearty approval Senator 
Saumner’s powerful argument in behalf of the 
civil rights of colored men. But, by an inevi- 
table fatality, every weighty sentence applies 
equally to woman, whose wrongs are studious- 
ty ignored. 

This silence can no longer be regarded as 
accidental. Senator Wilson’s bill to enfran- 
chise woman in the Territories has brought the 
subject before the Senate in a practical form, 
upon which no doubtful questions of constitu- 
tional law can complicate the issue. In the 
House, Mr, Hoar’s proposition to forbid the 
disfranchisement of any class of citizens who 
now vote in the Territories is designed to 
guard the political rights of the women of Wy- 
oming and Utah, while Mr. Butler’s speech in 
support of the women’s petition for a declara- 
tory act places him squarely upon record in 
favor of suffrage for women. 

But while we rejoice at the honorable pre- 
eminence which Massachuset's has achieved 
this winter in Congress upon the greatest po- 
litical question, the equal rights of woman, we 
listen anxiously to hear the sonorous voice of 
our senior Senator. Must we listen in vain? 
The following appeal from Mr. Tilton, admira- 
ble alike in matter and manner, expresses the 
general feeling of Mr. Sumner’s constituents. 
We shall await his reply with the deepest in- 


terest. For the time has come when no politi- | 


cal leader, worthy of the name of a statesman, 
can any longer stand neutral upon the question 
of Woman Suffrage. H. B. B. 

To Charles Sumner, Senator of the United 


Sir: In common with many nab om friends, | 


I have been somewhat bewildered by your re- 
cent speech, entitled, “Equality before the 
Law.” 

You therein uttered doctrines which, if ap- 
plicable to negroes, are equally applicable to 
women. And yet (unless yotr habitual and 
infelicitous silence on the woman question has 
misinterpreted your views) you still deny to 
women those very rights which for years you 
have eloquently demanded for negroes. 

But tell me by what — of reason, by 
what instinct of justice, by what high statute 
of ethics, can you withhold from one class of 
American citizens that same “equality before 
the law,’’ whose very essence is, that it belongs 
alike to all classes ? 

There is no ground in reason or equity for 
such a discrimination. 

Have you weighed your words? Undoubt- 
edly you have, for you are a grave-minded 
man. But I beg you to weigh once again the 
following words, which you uttered last week 
in the Senate. 

“The precise rule,’ you say, “is equality 
before the law; nor more nor less; that is, 
that condition before the law in which all 
are alike—being entitled, without any dis- 
crimination, to the equal enjoyment of all in- 
stitutions, privileges, advantages and conven- 
jences created or regulated by law, among 
which are the right to testify and the right 
‘to vote.”’ 

In uttering the above noble words—worthy 
to be graven in adamant over the entrance to 
the Capitol—you have apparently (yet perhaps 
unwittingly) confessed that all citizens, and 
therefore women, are entitled to “equality be- 
fore the law’’; that all citizens, and therefore 
women, ought to stand in ‘‘a condition before 


the law in which all are alike’’; that all citi- | 


gens, and therefore women, must be accorded 
an “equal enjoyment of all institutions, privi- 
Jeges, advantages and conveniences created or 
regulated by law” ; that all citizens, and there- 


fore women, must possess “the right to testify” ; | 


and, finally, that all citizens, and therefore wo- 
men, should enjoy “the right to vote.” 

Woman’s right of suffrage follows, therefore, 
as a necessary conclusion from your own log- 
ic. Why, then, do you not accept this con- 
elusion and acknowledge tbat, as all these 
righte justly belong to negroes, so also they 
justly belong to women? ° 

My interest in your public career is dis- 
turbed at remembering (as I must) that John 
Stuart Mill of En d, for his advocacy of 
Woman Suffrage, is wearing the laurel that 
ought to crown the brow of Charles Sumner 
of America. I grieve to hear reformers say 
(as they do) that the chief of American Sena- 
tors, after having been a life-long champion 
of negroes, at last fails in chivalry of states- 
manship toward women. Having spent thir- 
ty years of eloquence on the rights of the one 
class, how can you now sit dumb concerning 
the rights of the other? 

For the sake, therefore, of your own fame 
as 5 consistent statesman, as well as for the 
sake of the good cause of Woman Suffrage, I 
respectfully urge you to make a clear answer 


to each of the following questions, all of | 


which are suggested by your last speech :— 
First, You hold that all citizens should 


stand in that “condition of the law in which | 


allare alike.” In saying this do you mean 
io exclude women ? 

Second, You hold that all citizens are 
justly “entitled, without any discrimivation, 
to the equal enjoyment of all institutions, 
privileges, advantages and conveniences cre- 
ated or regulated by law.’ Do you deny 
these to women ? 

Third, You hold that all citizens must Lave 
“the right to testify.” Do you refuse this 
to women ? 

Finally, You hold that all citizens should 
enjoy “the right to vote.” Do you accord 
this to women ? ‘ 

1 beg you to answer these questions, whether 
it be as the friend or foe of Woman Suffrage ; 


for, on this subject, your non-committal si- | 


lence—so unlike your accustomed fraukuess 
on publie questions—is leading many of your 
old and best friends (including sume who 
have been your life-long comrades in the anti- 


people of Maine to secure for woman the right 
to vote for President and Vice-President of 
the United States, also for town, county and 
State officers. The folléwing is her petition: 


The petition of the undersigned, citizens of 
Maine, of both sexes, represents: That to re- 
fuse the exercise of the right of suffrage to wo- 
men, who are equally subject to taxation with 
men, and who have an equal interest with 
men in maintaining just and wise govern- 
ment, is a grievous wrong. To remedy this 
wrong in some degree without the aid of con- 
stitutional amendments is within your author- 
ity. Under the United States Constitution, 
the Legislature of each State can determine 
who shall vote for electors of President and 
Vice-President. And though the Constitution 
of this State determines who shall be entitled 
to vote for Governor, Senators and Represen- 
tatives, yet it does not prescribe who shall be 
entitled to vote for county and town officers 
and in town affairs, but leaves this latter class 
to the discretion of the Legislature. Your 
—— therefore request your honorable 

ies to pass such laws as may be uecessary 
to enable the women of the State to vote on 
equal terms with men for all officers, whether 
national, State, county, district, city or town, 
for which the qualifications of electors are not 
fixed by the Constitution. They also pray 
your bonorable bodies to take measures for so 
amending the Constitution of the State as to 
enable women to vote on equal terms with 
men for State officers and members of the 
Legislature. 
This petition bears the names of John Neal, 


land. 

Mr. Wilson moved to refer the petition to the 
Committee on Change of Names, when Mr. 
Barker, of Exeter, chairmar of that commit: 
tee, said the matter ought to be treated seri- 
ously. Indeed, he had prepared a report, 
which by request he read as follows :— 


| “Yes, let them meet us at the polls, 
Though dressed in gown and jacket, 
| If they can stand our sordid souls, 


We'll try tostand their racket.’’ 

| The bill was sent to the Committee on'Legal 
| Reform. 

| The committee gave a public hearing on 
| the petition Thursday afternoon, February 
8th. Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell ad- 
| dressed the Committee on behalf of the Amer- 
| ican Woman Suffrage Association. Particu- 


| lars will be given next week. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The following memorial was presented to | 


the Rhode Island Legislature last week :— 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the General Assembly of Rhode Island :— 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associa- 
| tion again petitions your honorable body to 
| take immediate steps to so amend the Consti- 
tution of the State as to give to women the 
right of suffrage on the same terms as men, for 
| the following reasons: 
1. We believe that, according to the spirit 
| and principles of our Declaration of Indepen- 
| dence, all persons, without regard to sex, “are 


| born equal,” and, therefore, that women have, | 
| naturally, the same right of self-government | 


that men have. 
| just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
| Therefore, women being governed without 
| their consent, the powers exercised over them 
| are not “just powers.” 


anny.” Women are taxed for the support of 
a government in which they are not represent- 
ed; and are thus subjected to a system which 
| our fathers declared to be tyrannical. 

4. Women are compelled to obey laws which 
they have no voice in making; and are denied 
jin our courts the right of trial by a jury of 
their peers. The members of this association 


that, while it tends to degrade and enfeebie 
the inferior class, it inevitably tends also to 
corrupt and debase the dominant class. And, 
therefore, with al! the civilization and enlight- 
enment of this day, we have not a govern- 
ment and laws so justand righteous as would 
result from the two classes moulding and ad- 
ministering them together. 

We, therefore, claim suffrage for women, 
not merely because it is their right, but be- 
cause it is their duty to take part in the gov- 
erument of the community in which they 
dwell. Conscientious women are coming to 
share the sense of responsibility which is felt 
by conscientious men for the public ills around | 
them. And we shall consider ourselves in 
duty bound to persist in this demand until | 
this unjust distinction in regard to sex is | 
stricken from the Constitution of our State. 

ELIZABETH B. CHACE, President. 

S. E. H. Doy.e, Chairman Ex. Com. 
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| WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 

As good news from a far country is always | 
cheering, you will be glad to have a word from | 
| our good city of Springfield, Ohio. 
| About the beginning of winter a few friends 

came to my aid. Mr. J.P. Allen, a gentle- 
| man of wealth and position, put his neat 
| aud commodious hall at my service; ke pro- 
posed to defray all expenses of fuel and light. 
Another, Mr. Geo. M. Taber, a member of the | 
| State Executive Committee, having become a 
| resident of Springfield, also tendered his assist- 
ance ; others, both ladies and gentlemen, pledg- 
| ed themselves to aid me if I would go to work. | 
Thus encouraged, we arranged for a series | 
| of free lectures in Springfield, to run through 


8S. T. Packard, and 170 other citizens of Port- | 


2. We believe that “governments derive their | 


3. “Taxation without representation is tyr- | 





reports. To them we are under great obliga- 
tion. 

With the means furnished I have been en- 
abled to go to various points, always finding 
large attendance and interesting audiences. 

In some of these appointments I have had 
the company and assistance of Miss Nellie 
Mark, of West Jefferson, a young lady of edu- 
cation, position and wealth, who has decided 
to devote her youth, talents and means to the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement. 

My next engagement is for New Carlisle. 
Some friends will accompany me. Mr. Taber 
-will address the meeting at the same time. 

When the best men in our land are com'ng 
to our side, even sacrificing time and business 
to assist us, Oh, why will not women awake 
from their stupor and help themselves? I can 
safely say that our work in Springfield is in a 
prosperous and hopeful condition. This year 
is one of the utmost importance to the women 
of Ohio, being that of the State Constitutional 
Convention. Would that some note of alarm 
might reach the ears of every woman in Ohio, 
and arouse her to a sense of her duty, and to 
| work. We of Springfield hope to be fully rep- 
resented at our coming State Convention. 

E. D. STEWART. 

SPRINGFIELD, O., Jan. 27, 1872. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN. WYOMING. 


Two of the editors of the WoMAN’s JourR- 
NAL have had the pleasure of an interview 
with Hon. John A. Campbell, Governor of 
Wyoming, who, with his beautiful and accom- 
| plished lady, spent a few days in Boston last 
week on their bridal tour. We learned many 
interesting particulars concerning the history 
and results of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Among others, the following. 

Governor Campbell had never regarded him- 
self or been regarded by others prior to the 
passage of the bill as an advocate of woman’s 
voting. He is aman of conservative tastes, 
and a member of the Old School Presbyterian 
church. When the Legislature conferred suf- 
frage upon woman two years ago, it was done 
without consultation with the Governor, and it 
was generally supposed that he would veto the 
bill. He did not do so, simply because he was 
| willing that the experiment should be tried. 
The results have proved so eminently favorable 
that he has felt bound, in justice both to the 
women and to the country, to see the experi- 
ment fully and fairly tested. Therefore, again 
| to the surprise of our opponents, he vetoed 
the bill repealing it. 
peal was a strictly party vote. All the Dem- 
| oerats voted for repeal; all the Republicans 
against it. In several instances, however, the 
real sentiments of members were opposed to 
their votes, but the action of both parties was 
| decided in caucus, and each party acted and 


| voted as a unit. 
The recent statement of an anonymous cor- 
| respondent of the New York Tribune, calculat- 
| ed to cast ridicule on the movement, in refer- 
ence to the trial of an intemperate husband be- 
fore his wife, acting in the capacity of justice 
| of the peace, &c., are not correct—no such in- 
cident occurred. Many women who now vote 
and who feel indignant at the recent effort to 
| disfranchise them were originally opposed to 
| Woman Suffrage, but are now convinced of its 


| propriety. The best class of citizens are to-day | 
have studied the workings of this system of | generally in favor of woman’s voting. Last 
class legislation, and have learned thereby, | but not least, inasmuch as the sessions of the | 


Wyoming Legislature are biennial, Woman Suf- 


frage is safe in Wyoming for two years to come. | 


We hope the New York Tribune, the Nation 


and other papers who are opposed to Woman | 


Suffrage, will have the candor to state these 
facts to their readers. H. B. B. 


- —_—— 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—The Iowa Legislature 
convened at Des Moiues, 
James Wilson was elected Speaker of the 
House. In the Senate, Miss Fannie Richards 
was elected Engrossing Clerk, Mrs. E. M. 
Wright and Miss Ida Stoughton, Paper Folders. 


| In the House, Miss Mattie E. Locke, Engross- 


ing Clerk; Mrs. Laura C. Berry, Enrolling 
Clerk; Miss Eva Chapman and Miss Sallie 
Griffith, Paper Folders. 


In the Democratic caucus no women were | 
The Senatorial contest, which | 


nominated. 
has been very bitter, was decided in caucus, 
last night, in favor of William B. Allison. 


Gov. Carpenter will be inaugurated to-day. | 


Gov. Merrill will retire with the good-will and 
respect of his party and the people generally ; 


| and Gov. Carpenter will assume the duties of 


the office, holding the unbounded confidence 


of his constituents. Yours truly, M. A. W. 
OBITUARY. 
Died, in Towanda, Pa., Mrs. Jane A. Thom- 


as, aged 48. 
Mrs. Thomas was a devoted friend of our 


The vote upon its re- | 


Jan. 8th. Hon. | 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


ATLANTIC Essays. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. 1 vol. 12mo. $2.00. Contents: 
“A Plea for Culture.” “Literature as an 
Art.” “Americanism jn Literature.’ “A 
Letter to a Young Contributor.’ “Ought 
Women to Learn the Alphabet?” “A 
Charge with Prince Rupert.” “Mademoi- 
selle’s Campaigns.’ “The Puritan Minis- 
ter.’ ‘Fayal and the Portuguese.” “The 
Greek Goddesses.” ‘‘Sappho.” “On an 
Old Latin Text-Book.” For sale by all 
booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, ) von R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston. 


“No better instance, perhaps, could be given 
of the artistic perfection to which cultivated 
Americans can attain than the author’s own 
writings, the style of which, in the ‘Atlantic 
Essays,’ at least, is charming. It is more like 
that of Wendell Holmes than any other, but 
it has a dash and a freedom, never losing com- 
mand over itself, which can scarcely be found 
in the writings of the Autocrat, and which 
is well described by the author himself, in his 
capital paper on ‘Literature as an Art.’.... 

“If the fragment of a historical novel called 
‘A Charge with Prince Rupert’ is a fair 
specimen of Mr. Higginson’s own style as a 
writer of romance, he must rank very high 
among the followers of that branch of litera- 
ture. There is a splendid swing in this which 
seems to carry one away, as one reads, with 
the gay Cavaliers, as they ride from Oxford to 
Chinnor and sweep their way back through 
the Puritan dragoons,—a vividness of descrip- 
tion and a power of hitting off a portrait in a 
few happy touches, which are rare gifts. .. . 

“*Grant that it is the worthy mission of the 
current British literature to render style clear, 
simple and convincing, it may yet be the mis- 
sion of Americans to take that style and make 
| it beautiful.’ This shows a great deal of con- 
fidence in the literary future of America, but 
if the author’s enthusiasm has the effect of 
making others of hiscountrymen write as well 
as he has done, we shall not quarrel with it.” 
—The Spectator (London), Dec. 28, 1871. 
Bits oF TRAVEL. By H. H. . 

The many readers of the dainty volume, 
“Verses by H. H.,” or of the many fugitive 
poems bearing that signature, will greet with 
joy this new book, uniform in style with the 
‘Verses,’ though four times as thick, and so 
far correcting their chief sin of brevity. Only 


ofa Traveller’ being here published for the 
first time, and filling most of the volume. 
Some one has said that if one could open 
the mail-bags, and read the women’s letters, 
they would be more entertaining than any 
books. 





| 


| of eyes, and so the result is very charming. 


| As for the more elaborate sketch of “A Ger- | 
| man Landlady,”’ it cannot be forgotten by 


any reader of the Atlantic. It comprises so 
| much,—such humor, such pathos, such be- 
witching quaintness of dialect,—that I can at 


| this moment think of no American picture of a | 
It is, of course, | 
the best thing in the volume; but every page | 


| European subject to equal it. 


is readable and almost all delightful. 
WS. 


RIED ABROAD. Oonflict of Foreign Trea- 
ties with State Laws. By W. B. Lawrence, 


LL. D. New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. | 
This work contains a letter addressed by | 


the author to Governor Hoffman, inviting his 
| 


| States are subjected, by the act of contract- 


ing foreign marriages, to the disinherison of | 


| their offspring, while no such consequences 
| fullow to his descendants from the marriage 
abroad of a male citizen, and asking for legis- 
lation on the subject. In the appendix is giv- 
en the documentary matter on which the au- 
thor bases his conclusions, and also his re- 
marks respecting the marriage laws of differ- 
ent countries as affecting the property of mar- 
ried women, as made at the Congress of the 
British Social Science Association in 1869, 
The author's conclusions are not only clearly 
but legally drawn. Certainly the subject not 
only deserves but demands attention. The au- 
thor hopes for favorable legislative considera- 
tion. 





The following music has been received from 
| Oliver Ditson & Co.:—“Bessie’s Mistake,” 
ballad, by Campana; “Rose and Thorn Gal- 
op,” by Chas. A. Fuller; ‘Over where the 
Shamrock Grows,”’ song and chorus, by Frank 
Dumont; “Bianca,” ballad, by Lingi Golfieri; 
“T/Esperance Valse,” by Chas. A. Cable; 
“Valse D’ Amour,” by Harry Sanderson. 





Woman Suffrage Mee , 

Mr. Warner Johnson is arranging meetings for the 
agents of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 


a portion of this volume has before appeared | 
in print; the greater part of the “Encyclicals | 


This volume is an open mail-bag, for- | 

warded from Germany or Rome or the Tyrol. | 
The faded wonders of Europe turn out to be | 
| wholly fresh when seen through a fresh pair | 


DISABILITIES OF AMERICAN WOMEN MAR- | 


attention to an anomaly in the laws of New | 
York, by which female citizens of the United | 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Woman's Club. 
On Monday, Feb. 12, the Reporte of the Education 
al Committee will-be read at 4.30 P. M. 

RS ER ea ae Se - 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Campaign 
Mas. CAmPBeE ty will lecture as follows during the 

coming week :— 
Sudbury, Monday Feb. 12. 
Wayland, Tuesday, Feb. 13. 
Concord, Wednesday, Feb. 14. 
Westminster, Thursday, Feb. 15. 
East Templeton, Friday, Feb. 16. 
Gardner, Saturday, Feb. 17. 


Miss East AN is appointed to speak at 
Weston, Monday, Feb. 12. 

Littleton, Tuesday, Feb. 13. 

Holden, Wednesday, Feb. 14. 

Pepperell, Thursday, Feb. 15. 


| Groton, Friday, Feb. 16. 


Mrs. Bowes speaks at 


Acton, Monday, Feb. 12. 
| West Acton, Tuesday, Feb. 13. 
Rutland, Thursday, Feb. 15. 
Hubbardston, Friday, Feb. 16. 








SILK DRESSES FREE! 


Ladies and girls everywhere can dress elegantly, at 
no cost, by working evenings among their friends and 
neighbors, for 


AMERICAN HOMES, 


THE GREAT DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 
which is 
THE SUCCESS OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 


Every number is gorgeously illustrated, and con- 
tains full list of dress premiums. Buy it of your 
newsdealer for ten cents, or send stamp and ten 
cents for specimen copies and circulars to 


OHAS. H. TAYLOR & 09., Publishers. 


Feb. 10. 51 Water St., Boston. 


FRUIT AND SHADE TREES, 
BEDDING AND HEDGE PLANTS, 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


Bloomington Nursery, Illinois. 





600 acres,—2Ilst year—12 greenhouses, Choice as- 
sortment, Large Stock, Low Prices. 

Apple and Crab Rootgrafts, best sorts, 10.000..... $40 
Pear, Std., l yr., Extra Bartlett, &c., 3 to 4 ft, 100 16 
Flower Seeds, choice collection, 12, 50c 25 pack’s, 1 
Seed , Paulonia, packet, 25c; Calycanthus, 1 qt..... 1 
Col'd Plates of Fruit« and Flowers, 5samples free, 1 
Catalogue Seeds and Plants, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10¢ 
Catalogue Nursery, 100 pp., 10c. Wholesale List free. 


FF. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
Feb. 10. ° ‘ 

















- ROBERT. COLLYER. 
The Life That Now ls, 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 
| 16mo. Uniform with the 10th edition of ‘Nature 
and Life.” Price $1.50. Fine edition, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, price $2.00. 
Sold by Booksellers, and mailed postpaid by 


HORAOE B. FULLER, Publisher, 
Feb.10. 38t 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BERRY’S PATENT 


SPRING BED LOUNGE. 


cant! Nha 








| 


OPEN. 

This useful article of Household and Office furnt- 
ture is made in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for the pur for which it was de- 
signed. It has ample space for the bed-clothes, avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of removing them to other 
apartments. It contains a spring bed and mattress, 
| 
! 


complete, and is easily adjusted 
HENRY L. ALBEE, 
Ne. 67 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


{ 
Between Hanover St. and Haymarket Sq. 
Aug. 12. eow 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT 8T., 


—_ 








the winter, at which collections are taken to | cause, and had aided it in many ways for twen- 
| ‘ 
send me to other points. We have now had | ty years. She was a woman of rare qualities, 


It is very desirable that these winter even- | 


slavery struggle) to feel annoyed at your in- 
consistency, to accuse you of yacillation, and ‘ ; 7 ; 
to suspect you of cowardice. the interest is growing. On the evening of 


Meanwhile I remain, as ever, your unchang- | Jan. 10th Mr. Taber delivered one of the finest 
ed admirer, THEODORE TILTON. | lectures on woman’s enfranchisement it has 
E ae ever been my fortune to hear. It ¥as printed | 

WOas SUFFRAGE 15 MAIBE. in full in the Republic, and has been spread on 

We are glad to see our long-time friend, | the wings of the wind. And just here I must 
and the friend of equal human rights, Mrs. | tell you that our city papers have always shown 
Oliver Dennett, of Portland, is stirring up the ' s the utmost fairness, giving us good and fair 





| several meetings, always well attended, and / energetic, unselfish and good. Her place will 


not be easily supplied. She was a subscriber 
to the Woman's JOURNAL from the begin- 
ning. 





As an answer to the assertion that there is 
no remunerative employment for women, a 
Wisconsin paper states that two young wo- 
men of that neighborhood have earned $2600 
the preseut season, by the care of bees, 


| ings should all be made to serve our cause. There | Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Wi 


should be at least one meeting in every town and vil- 
| lage in the State. Ada C. Bowles, Margaret W. 
| Campbell and Mary F. Eastman have been doing ex- 
cellent service, and after a little rest from the Bazar, 
are again ready for the field. Any person who de- 
sires a meeting in his town should confer at once with 
Mr. Johnson. His address is 250 Main street, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee. 

James Faeeman CLARKE, President. 
JuLia Warp Hows, Secretary. 





omen. 
| Officehoursfrom to9 A. M.and2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


| 
| Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
| and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, ete. 
| Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. Wax flowers, 
, Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements 
| renee. OF an entirely new process, taught none e8- 
son. alcomanie Depot, 351 Washington Street. 
May 27. yy 
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